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A Patriotic Message 
From the United States Commissioner of Education 


T is good to see how all educational agencies are responding to the unusual 

demands made by our entrance into the war and are doing everything they can 

to serve all the interests of the children and young people, which shows that dur- 

ing the years of peace the people of this country had gotten a firmer hold on 
the principles of humanity than ever before. 

I wish to emphasize the great importance of the work of the members of the 
International Kindergarten Union and all others who are associated with young 
children in promoting the physical, mental, and moral welfare of children during 
these years. And indeedthey can do much toward centering the interests of parents 
and of whole communities on the welfare of their children. We have entered this 
war in order that the world may be made safe for democracy and that all peoples 
may be free. It would be a great calamity if, while fighting for this cause, we 
Should neglect our own children and should fail to prepare them for democracy and 
for freedom. 

Three quarters of a century ago Froebel discovered the principles of the kin- 
dergarten and attempted to apply them to education for freedom. When his ideas 
and plans were not received hospitably by his own country, he looked across the 
Seas to our American democracy with the hope that .they might be better received 
here, as indeed they have been. No doubt it is partly for this reason that we in the 
United States now are so willing and ready to sacrifice so much of wealth, comfort, 
and even life for the cause of freedom for the rest of the world, including the 
people of Froebel’s own country. The education of the kindergarten, rightly 
understood, is education for freedom and in freedom. 

Kindergartners are close to the little children, especially to the children of the 
poor, and they will have many opportunities to assist in providing for the immediate 
physical comfort, even for the health and life of many children, during the winter 
when, because of high prices and the demand for services in unusual directions, 
there will necessarily be much suffering. 


P. P. CLAXTON. 
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The Evolution of Traditional Games and Dances 


By Irene E. Phillips Moses 


HE general recognition by the educational world 
of the pedagogical value and importance of 
play, the remarkable spread of the movement for 
playgrounds and recreation centers, the popular 
interest in folk dancing, pageants, and modern 
social dancing, have all combined to produce a 
large amount of literature upon the subject of the 
game and the dance. The efforts made by educators 
and students of folklore to supply this demand have 
been most arduous and are deserving of great credit. 
Their task has been one of extreme difficulty, for their 
sources of information have been as widely scattered 
as the whole field of recorded human experience. 
Recourse has been made to mural and vase decora- 
tions, chance literary references, musical history, 
and church records, in an effort to reconstruct and 
utilize the old games and dances which occupied 
such an important place in past civilizations; while 
collectors of traditional material have journeyed 
to the most isolated rural hamlets in their search 
for such games and dances as may have been handed 
down to the present day through the play life of 
succeeding generations. 

The workers in this field appear so seriously con- 
vinced of the significance and importance of their 
subject that prospects would seem to indicate that 
we may be hopeful of looking forward to the output 
of more and better books each year. The amount 
of material written upon this subject has already 
reached such proportions as to represent a source of 
embarrassment to the conscientious teacher who 
would keep abreast of the times, and if she would 
not be entirely swamped by forthcoming additions, 
she must take steps to simplify the task in such 
a manner that new material may be quickly an¢ 
adequately judged as to its usefulness and value to 
her work. At present the need seems to be for an 
analysis of the general subject that shall give the 
teacher clear, definite, and practical information, 
and furnish a résumé and guide to making elections 
from the many books now on the market. 

This series of articles has been undertaken with 
the aim of assisting kindergarten and first grade 
teachers in working out this particular problem, and 
while in a limited space the subject cannot be 


handled as exhaustively as would seem desirable, 
an effort will be made: 


(1) To make an analysis and study of the meaning 
and content of traditional games and folk dances 
by a review of the history of their evolution. 

(2) To sketch the characteristics of the second period 
of childhood with the aim of formulating a state- 
ment of what constitutes good and bad playing 
values for the small child and to outline a set 
of principles for the selection of suitable material. 

(3) To consider how games and rhythmic work may 
be co-ordinated with the course of study. 

(4) To discuss the various game and dance books, 
their individual merits and how they may be 
most advantageously used. 


If we accept the theory that the child reproduces 
in his development the successive stages in the evo- 
lution of civilization, we should expect to find that 
his game and dance interests, during the various 
periods of childhood, would correspond to certain 
epochs in racial history. Certainly the facts of the 
case would seem amply to substantiate this belief. 


“A review of the history of dancing throws consid- 


erable light upon this problem of the analysis and 
classification of game and dance forms and clears 
up the ambiguity of the relationships and differen- 
tiations of the pantomime, the drama, the dance, 
music, and the ballad. 

The historical interpretation of dancing is of 
particular interest to those whose task deals with 
the second period of childhood (ages 4-6), for this 
period roughly corresponds to that stage in the evolu- 
tion of society when all the forms of art were in their 
infancy and were so inseparably associated that 
they may be said to depend upon and inspire one 
another. It is only when the drama, music, and 
dancing are elaborated and develop a_ technique 
that they tend to diverge, and as they acquire per- 
fection create a separate form of art. The little 
beginner in school represents that stage of develop- 
ment when the communistic form of society was 
just evolving from the earlier individualistic type, 
with the family as the unit. Those characteristics 
of games and dances have not been developed at 
this period which make it easy to distinguish between 
modern athletics and the ballet. Football and the 
dances of Pavlowa have lost all the marks of their 
kinship and it is only by retracing the steps in their 
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evolution that we can appreciate that their common 
origin is the religious ritual of primitive man. How- 
ever, since the era of man’s history in which the 
kindergarten is most interested was before these 
differentiations took place and contests of skill, 
speed, and endurance ‘became characteristics of 
games, it is not strange that it is difficult to distin- 
guish between such closely associated forms as the 
rhythmic pantomimic plays, the singing game, and 
the dance. 

Let us see how the dance came into being. Early 
man, as do our little children, felt the limitations 
of speech as a means of self-expression and therefore 
employed gestures and pantomime to, supplement 
the use of words; indeed, sign language and panto- 
mime antedate the spoken language. Articulate 
speech furnished a very limited means. of communi- 
cation at the advent of the communistic form of 
society and in reality the intelligence of the period 
was such that it did not require our present-day 
differentiation of terms and meanings. The desire 
was to express the emotions rather than to commu- 
nicate thoughts and ideas. Psychologists tell us 
that action is the most natural method of expressing 
emotion, and that all thoughts and emotions tend 


to express themselves in action unless the impulse * 


be inhibited. Little children all use impersonation 
and pantomime to aid them in their talking. (Per- 
haps we adults have lost something in our laying 
aside and repressing this form of self-expression,— 
at least so Isadora Duncan would tell us.) 

The fundamental need of the group for collect- 
ive expression was to communicate with their 
deity or gods, whom all peoples universally believe 
rule their destiny. When the savage wishes success 
in war, the chase, agriculture, or his other pursuits 
it is his custom to solemnly ask some higher power 
for what he desires; or he may wish to supplicate his 
deity to ward off some evil as disease, death, or the 
fury of the elements; or again he may feel impelled 
to thanksgiving and rejoicing over victory or other 
good fortune. The primitive social group usually 
congregated around a totem-pole or camp fire, and 
this custom, together with the fact that the circle 
formation is the most simple of all formations, 
accounts for the extensive use of this form of organ- 
ization in our oldest traditional games and dances. 

The first efforts of a group to express itself 
collectively would, of course, be informal, with 
each individual seeking to express himself in his own 
pantomimic prayer; but gradually as these meetings 
were repeated the action would tend to assume a 
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set form and sequence until it became a ceremony. 
As any action upon repetition will become rhythmic, 
what is more natural than that this rhythmic action 
should be accented by either the spectators or 
performers, as the rhythm became more pronounced. 
This was accomplished by hitting two sticks together, 
rattling bones, clapping hands, jingling ornaments 
on the person of the dancer, or beating the ground. 
This crude accent of the recurrent beats of rhythm 
soon inspired the invention of crude musical instru- 
ments. The words of the prayer along with the 
formalizing of the action soon evolved into a singsong 
chant which was the ancestor of the descriptive 
ballad and song. 

As social life became more complex and interests 
and activities multiplied the dances became more 
numerous and more highly developed and the story 
they told would admit of considerable dramatic 
expression. Thus the crude pantomime of the 
early forms developed into the dramatic performances 
of the strolling minstrels. Mrs. Lily Grove tells us, 
“The dance among savages plays a very important 
part in their daily life, so important that they have 
especial dances for every day in the week and every 
occasion in the day.” 

As -civilization advances and religious beliefs 
are formulated and social customs become more 
complex we find many new elements added to the 
religious ritual. Divination, sacrifice, contests of 
skill, speed, and endurance in honor of the gods, all 
contributed to the rich store of our game lore. To 
make a detailed study of the meaning and themes 
of each of our familiar old-time games, while it 
would be most interesting and valuable in their 
interpretation, would involve too much space, but 
those who are sufficiently interested in the subject 
are referred to Mrs. Alice B. Gomme’s scholarly 
and exhaustive work on Traditional Games, in Vols. 
I and II of the Dictionary of British Folk Lore. 

We must content ourselves here with a brief 
survey of the origin of some of the main types of 
games. It is hard to realize that such familiar games 
as, Round and Round the Village and Oats, Peas, 
Beans, and Barley Grows, take us back of the Chris- 
tian Era. Mrs. Gomme tells us that we have in these 
children’s games some of the oldest historical docu- 
ments belonging to our race. In fact so great has 
been their vitality that many had their origin in 
pagan customs of the time before the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain. Mrs. Gomme accounts for their 
preservation through the® dramatic instinct which 
is inherent in mankind and which has caused these 
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ancient customs to be practiced as amusements; 
the serious, solemn rites of one age, when they have 
lost their inner significance, being utilized as the 
amusements and pastimes of the next. The child 
who repeats his jingling, meaningless counting-out 
rhyme little suspects that this same verse might 
originally have been used to select a victim for 
sacrifice or that when a child is tagged or is “it” 
that a ‘‘taboo”’ or spell has been passed on to him. 

By far the largest number of games and dances 
are based upon the theme of love and courtship and 
each one records some old custom; marriage by 
capture, marriage by lot or purchase, marriage 
between members of two different clans, marriage 
during the spring mating season are all represented. 
Next in importance are the contest games, which 
had their origin in efforts to capture prisoners or 
territory. Other customs depicted are funerals, 
harvesting, practices of divination, belief in ghosts, 
charms, and witches, well and tree worship, rush bear- 
ing, and child stealing. There are also the games 
which imitate animals and the superstitions con- 
nected with guessing. To inquire into the inner 
meaning of our old games is to strengthen our 
appreciation to a profound respect for their most in- 
significant detail, for we learn that even the ‘‘stamps 
his foot’’ of the farmer in Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
Grows is designed to arouse and awaken the Earth 
Spirit that the land may become fertile. But such 
a critical and close study of games in many instances 
convinces the teacher of their unsuitability for her 
use. 

Children played these games in imitation of 
their elders, who were wont to congregate on the 
village green and play together after the day’s work 
was over or on some especial occasion. We are told 
that in the court of Queen Elizabeth, “the maids 
of honor were devoted to the game of tag, and 
conceived it a waste of time to pass in idleness hours 
which might be employed in that pleasure.” 

Children have not originated their games in the 
past but have learned them by copying the amuse- 
ments of their elders; true, in some cases they 
have adapted and changed the wording of accom- 
panying verses. As has been stated earlier in this 
article each age of childhood has its own particular 
games or game interests, and those of the second 
period correspond to the time when all the arts were 
closely allied. Only in a very limited way is the very 
small child interested in games of skill, speed, 
strength, or endurance and contests between groups. 
The game element is confined to a taking of turns, 


guessing, and tagging with the rhythmic character 
strongly pronounced. As dancing develops a tech- 
nique and the steps become more complicated the 
singing accompaniment is abandoned and thus we 
see that folk dances, the lineal descendants of the 
partomimic ritual dances, have in some instances 
lost the words which originally accompanied them. 
The more simple folk dances or rhythmic games 
are now known by the names of song play or singing 
game. These terms are usually applied when 
simple folk dances with words are used by small 
children. They contain all the elements of the 
dance and are in reality simple dances with a more 
or less pronounced game element of chance. There 
are a few simple folk dances without words that 
are suitable for little children but they are not at 
all numerous or important. 

The games played by children in this country 
and handed down traditionally are mostly of English 
origin. In our melting pot it seems that English 


_customs as well as the language are bound to pre- 


dominate. The dances and games of other countries 
have not taken root unless under especially favorable 
circumstances. But as far as games are concerned 
this need not worry us particularly as the dissemi- 
nation of games throughout Europe has been so 
widely spread that according to William Wells 
Newell more than three fourths of all children’s 
games in the German collections are paralleled in the 
English, and this is true in almost the same measure 
of the games of Italy and Sweden. It is only in 
Russia that we find independent usage. 

The English May Festival was the time of all 
the year when celebration in the game and dance 
was at its height, although Yuletide and other 
seasons came in for their share of merry-making. 
The May Festival was accompanied by customs 
expressive of the sentiments of youth, as the hanging 
of boughs of May or ‘‘May baskets’ on the doors 
of sweethearts, the crowning of a May Queen, the 
Maypole dances, Morris dances, etc. For the revival 
and restoration of these old English dances we are 
indebted to the work of Cecil Sharp and the Guild 
of Play books. The dances of the May time and 
the Sailor's Hornpipe represent the English folk 
dances. 

While we are not interested in the more advanced 
and highly developed folk dances, it may be of 
assistance and guidance to us to make a brief survey 
of the characteristics of the dances of the different 
nations. Folk dances are the lineal descendants of 
the old ritualistic pantomimic dances which have 
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in the course of time lost their religious significance. 
Custom and the intrinsic pleasure of their movement 
have caused them to be perpetuated, with certain 
modifications. and developments, through many 
centuries. That they presuppose the physical skill 
and endurance of the adult peasant usually renders 
them unsuitable for children of the ages which are 
our particular interest. But whether the action 
be simple or difficult makes little difference in their 
general character for they alike mirror the tempera- 
ment and national bent of the people. ‘Character 
dances”’ is a very fitting title which is often applied 
to them, for perhaps in no other custom are the 
subtleties of a national spirit so perfectly revealed 
as in its native dances. What has been said of the 
themes of the dances of primitive man and of games 
applies with equal force to the folk dance. Every 
custom of social and civic life seems, in one country 
or another, to have been dramatized in a dance. 
The old guild or trade dances depict the work of 
the weaver, the tailor, or the shoemaker. Love, 
courtship, and marriage are the themes which pre- 
dominate in all lands. Sword dances are also found 
to be equally popular in Turkey, Germany, and 
Scotland. Weapon dances requiring a high degree 
of skill seem to be popular with the men in every 
country. 

As Mrs. Grove points out, if one wishes to find 
the dance at its best he must go to the oppressed 
nations. Thus it is that the Gypsies and the Irish 
have the true spirit of the dance. The Gypsy 
dances as a true expression of his soul—he tells 
a story by a formalized sort of pantomime which, 
however, varies with each repetition and is the 
inspiration of the moment. Gypsy dances abound 
in undulating movements and actions requiring a 
high degree of skill. The most violent and intense 
activity is suddenly contrasted by the entirely unex- 
pected and abrupt assumption of a statue-like pose. 

It was in France, Italy, and Spain that the golden 
age of dancing reached its height during the. eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries and developed to 
such wonderful perfection in the ballet. Since the 
court in France adopted the dances of the people 
and refined them and developed their perfection the 
people of France have taken a passive rather than 
an active pleasure in the dance. They acquire 
their satisfaction from watching a group of trained 
dancers rather than from dancing themselves. Such 
dances as are practiced by the people in their street 
festivals are the simplest kind of group evolutions 
without fancy steps. 


In Spain and Italy this is not so largely the case 
for there the people themselves do dance. In Spain, 
however, many of the dances are among the most 
beautiful and highly developed of any the world 
has known and this makes the dance a spectacle 
of the few highly skilled ones dancing for the pleasure 
of the very appreciative and critical masses as in 
France. The castanets are to Spain what the 
tambourine is to Italy and in the hands of the 
trained they are expressive almost past belief. An 
Italian’s thoughts turn easily to love and this, as 
would be expected, is manifested in his dances. 
The flash of eye, the expressive gesture, the languorous 
grace of easy flowing movements, all portray the 
characteristics of the Latin race. The Italians, too, 
have their highly trained dancers. Many of the 
dances of Italy seem interminable to the observer 
with their multitude of figures. 

The dances of Russia bear as little resemblance 
to the dances of the rest of Europe as do other 
Russian customs and institutions. “They have the 
dignity, in their poses, of the sanctified Russian soul. 
Often they express the wildness of great spaces and 
of the mountains in their leaps and yells, at the 
same time exhibiting the Tartar influence. There 
are scuffs and stamps to heavy, martial music, and 
again there are dances so restricted and confined 
in gesture and movement that they immediately 
bring to mind the restricted personal liberty of the 
great mass of the people. In general the Russian 
dances are good exercise and are extremely pictur- 
esque. No one who has ever danced the Russian 
Crane or the Wave, with several repetitions, retains 
any doubt of their strength of action. 

The dances of Scandinavia have been the most 
carefully studied and the most minutely described 
of any. The people of Sweden, taking such a vital 
interest in all physical exercise, have themselves 
done much of the work of reviving the old community 
dances. Their wider use has been encouraged both 
as a means of adult recreation and by children in 
the schools. Scandinavian dances have a quick, 
energetic, clean-cut action which bespeaks their 
northern origin. They have the pride of carriage 
of the Vikings. To enumerate their themes would 
be to catalog the whole field of human activity and 
interest, all phases of which seem to be represented, 
from the episodes on the Trip to Stockholm to the 
contest of two girls for the attentions of one man as 
is playfully enacted in The Vingaker’s Dance. 

The dances of Scotland are the reels and flings and 
of course the Sword Dance, which has its sister in 
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nearly every other land. . The bagpipes are the 
accompaniment of the Scotch dances as the union- 
pipe and the harp are of the Irish jigs. 

Holland and Belgium, of course, have their 
dances but they are not very numerous, and it has 
been said that the wooden shoes of the peasant have 
prevented the development of this form of art. 
The dances of Belgium consist mostly of rounds, 
while the Hollanders have their clog dances. 

It is difficult to characterize German dancing 
as a whole for to do justice to the subject each of 
the German states should be dealt with individually. 
The two great festival seasons are the new year 
and the harvest time. Like the English they dance 
around a Maypole. Despite the claims of Italy 
and France the waltz is German. Germany furnishes 
us some of the most delightful game and dance 
material that has been collected, much of it being 
as well adapted to our use as the Scandinavian. 

One of the great problems of collecting suitable 
dances to fill the present demands has been the 
unsuitable nature of the large mass of material 
studied. In general, the need has been for such 
games and dances as shall yield a good amount of 
physical exercise within certain limits of time and 
permit large groups to participate at one time upon 
a restricted floor area. We also demand that the 
themes shall be such as are compatible with our 
modern social customs and standards and of such 
interest as will stimulate us to spontaneously express 
ourselves in action. Many dances have high 
value as entertaining spectacles and yield passive 
pleasure, but our concern is with active amusement 
and the opportunity of subjectively experiencing 
the joys of dancing. Obviously it will be discerned 
from this brief outline of the limitations which 
should guide us in our selections, that we would 
not find adapted to our uses in this country weapon 
dances, the funeral dances of India and Egypt, 
the pantomimic dances of the Arabs, the crude 
awkward movements of the American Indians, the 
exceedingly difficult and highly technical art of the 
Spaniards, or the interminable figures of many 
Italian dances which, however beautiful when exe- 
cuted by those with the suitable temperament and 
dramatic power, are utterly devoid of meaning and 
character when danced by those not to the manner 
born. Custom at the courts of Queen Elizabeth 
and Louis XIV sanctioned the kiss as a proper form 
of salutation and respect and an unrestrained manner 
of courtship was,,in those days, sanctioned in the 
best circles. To-day our more formal manners 


preclude our using many of the old romping festival 
dances. Despite the large amount of rejected 
material we have, at the present time, at our disposal, 
a very satisfactory list from which to choose, and 
we are not only looking into the past for our inspira- 
tion but we are in the age of a most glorious awaken- 
ing to the meaning and opportunity of the dance. 
The various arts, having been separated and per- 
fected in their technique, are to-day being reunited 
in a most wonderful symphony of sound, color, and 
form. Such message bearers as Isadora Duncan 
have brought us glad tidings of our emancipation 
through dancing. The impressionalistic school of 
dancing is each day gathering new disciples in such 
gratifying numbers that we are incapable of saying 
what glorious things in the future lie before us. The 
new Russian Ballet is probably the highest example 
of what this new awakening can and does mean. 

To come down to our problem, in the kindergar- 
ten and first primary grade, this new modern spirit 
of the dance is a phase to which we must give consid- 
eration, as it promises to enrich our work. More 
will be said concerning this new era when discussing 
books on the subject which are available for our use. 

Let us not think that when we teach the little 
child to dance we are merely affording him amuse- 
ment or teaching a new “‘accomplishment,”’ for in the 
presentation of no other subject is he receiving more 
real education in the best sense of the word. Isadora 
Duncan is not the first to affirm that dancing may be 
the basis of all education. Did not the Greeks give 
to dancing a position of prime importance in their 
curriculum, and was not the Egyptian’s idea of heaven 
a place of music, dancing, and games? Perhaps in 
our day we may even again see dancing enriching all 
phases of our daily life. How deeply this inspiration 
may yet appeal may be suggested by the part dancing 
took in Hebrew worship as attested by David’s danc- 
ing before ‘“‘The Ark of the Covenant of the Lord” 
or again in the exhortation to ‘Praise the Lord— 
Praise Him with the timbrel and the dance.”” Certain 
it is that the early Christians danced in their services 
and in the catacombs. The Christian religious dance 
is still found in certain parts of Europe. Dr. Gulick 
has well said in his interesting book, The Healthful 
Art of Dancing, ‘‘Dancing is a language, particularly 
of the feelings. It may express that which is good 
or that which is bad, the pure or the impure.”’ Let 
us make it our mission to teach the language with 
a pure, rich vocabulary that shall furnish a medium, 
to those in our charge, of expressing joy and happi- 
ness and the highest that in them lies. 
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Does Kindergarten Training Promote Rapid Progress 
Through the Grades?* 


By Randall I. Taylor, Jr., Watertown, Mass. 


Pts to make scientific measurements of 

the service which kindergartens render to pub- 
lic education seem to be relatively few and meager. 
Most of us are still ‘“thinking’’ about the kinder- 
garten. Very little exact information about it is to 
be had, and if we are to justify the expenditure of 
the large sums of money which are now being spent 
to carry on its work, it would be well if we were able 
to secure more exact knowledge concerning it. With 
this need in mind, I present this account of an 
investigation conducted in the school system of 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

It must be granted that the investigation does 
not disclose a complete foundation upon which to 
build conclusive judgment. However, it may throw 
some new light upon the subject and create a new 
interest in it. It is with this hope in view that this 
report is made. 

While a student in the Seminary on Problems of 
Elementary Education at Harvard University, the 
writer undertook to learn from records, in the Newton 
School Department, whether the children of that 
city who had been trained in the kindergarten 
proceeded through the grades at a more rapid rate 
than those children of the same classes who entered 
grade one when they first went to school. We 
acknowledge that rates of progress, alone, do not 
furnish criteria by which to measure. Nevertheless, 
any training which will decrease the present extent 
of retardation in the grades is worthy of cordial 
support. Furthermore, it must be granted that rate 
of progress is an important element of educational 
achievement, and that that element must be meas- 
ured before final conclusions can be drawn. 

To measure completely the value of the kinder- 
garten would involve a large expenditure of time and 
material, and the analysis of social, financial, phys- 
ical, and psychical forces which are now measurable 
in only relative terms. It was decided, therefore, to 
study only one phase of the problem, and to carry 


*This study was prepared by Mr. Taylor while he was a member of my semi- 
nary in Elementary Education, in 1914-15. The notes which follow are part of a 
paper based on his study which I prepared for the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Richmond, Va., February, 1914. Mr. Taylor’s death, in 1916, 
left the study in my hands and it has been a service in honor o his memory, too 
long delayed, to prepare it for publication. 


HENRY W. Hotes, Harvard University. 


the inquiry as far as existing material permitted. 
With this aim in view, rate of progress was chosen 
as the phase most evident to the casual observer and 
most easily measured in exact terms. 

The field chosen for the investigation was as 
fertile as one could wish. The schools of Newton 
enjoy an enviable reputation, they are supported 
generously from the public treasury, their adminis- 
trators knew the needs of the investigator and lent 
their assistance in the work, and records were opened 
freely. Furthermore, Newton is a prosperous suburb 
of Boston and has a largely permanent population; 
and there are school districts in which kindergartens 
have existed for several years, others in which there 
are no kindergartens, and several in which there are 
both children who were trained in the kindergarten 
and those who entered grade one directly from home. 

The investigation was begun in November, 1913, 
and the records of 4,133 children were studied care- 
fully, and, from these records, the desired informa- 
tion was obtained. In order that the influence of 
schools that are not under the control of the Newton 
School Department should be excluded, the records 
of all children who had at any time attended any 
such school were rejected, also the records of all 
children who had been retarded by reason of a 
nervous breakdown, defective eyes or ears, lingering 
illness, serious accident, mental deficiency, or any 
other abnormal condition. This winnowing process 
threw out the records of 1,412 children and left 2,721 
upon which to base our findings. 


Table 
Grade. Kindergarteners. Non-Kindergarteners. 
1 374 126 
2 326 122 
3 286 99 
4 314 113 
5 225 102 
6 241 81 
7 160 77 
8 59 16 
Total, 1,985 736 


Consideration was given only to the work of 
grades which had been completed, and such cases 
were found in grades one to eight inclusive. These 
2,721 children were distributed through the grades 
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as shown in Table 1 and include 1,985 who had 
attended the kindergarten and 736 who had not. 
These groups are hereinafter designated as kinder- 
garteners and non-kindergarteners, respectively. 

The question which first arises is, Have the 
children in either group proceeded through the 
grades at a more rapid rate than those of the other? 
A rough reply to this question may be drawn from 
the facts that are indicated in Table 2. Here are 
given the average rates of progress, by grades, of all 
the children. It must be remembered that the 
grades here indicated are the grades of work com- 
pleted, and do not include the grades in which the 
children were at the time of the investigation. 
Table 2 thus shows the average length of time taken 
to a grade by the children of either group, kinder- 
garteners or non-kindergarteners, up to the point 
they had then reached. For example: In grade 
four there were 314 kindergarteners (Table 1) and 
they had taken on the average 1.09 years to a grade 
in covering the first three grades. 


Table 2 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE RATES OF PROGRESS OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES IN EACH GROUP. 


Grade. Kindergarteners. Non-Kindergarteners. 
1 1.11 years 1.19 years 
2 | lio Cl” 
3 
5 1.03 
6 1.03 
8 94 =. * 


Had all the children whose records were studied 
progressed at the regular rate of one year to a grade, 
Table 2 would show a uniform list of 1.00 year rates. 
However, since more children are retarded than are 
able to skip a grade during early school life, the 
average amount of time, per pupil, spent in doing 
a year’s work, is more than one year; and slight 
though the difference may be, the advantage is 
predominantly on the side of the kindergarteners. 

Other interesting facts concerning rates of prog- 
ress through the grades were brought to light by the 
investigation, but those facts are ignored here because 
we are now dealing only with facts which denote 
comparisons of the two main groups. 

It is interesting to-know how many of the chil- 
dren completed the work of the grades from which 
they had been promoted, in the scheduled time, and 
how many took a longer or a shorter time in which 
to do the work. Of the 1,985 children who received 
kindergarten training, 1,265 progressed at the normal 
rate_of one year to a grade, 158 did the work in less 


than one year to a grade, and 562 required more 
than one year in which to do a year’s work. If we 
turn to the 736 children who did not receive kinder- 
garten training, we find that 416 of them did the 
work at the normal rate, 76 were promoted faster 
than the normal rate, and 244 required more than 
one year to a grade in which to finish the work. 
These numbers are meaningless unless results are 
computed on a common basis, and it will be well to 
remember that a majority of the irregular rates of 
progress appear in the lower grades, where to skip 
or to repeat a grade is more significant, in reckoning 
rates, than at any other time in the child’s school 
life, and when backward children have not reached 
the “legal school-age limit.’’ If we know what per 
cents of each group fall into each of the classes 
considered above, we ¢an form a reliable judgment 
of the matter. Table 3 shows these per cents. 


Table 3 


SHOWING PER CENTS OF EACH GROUP WHO PROCEEDED AT THE 
INDICATED RATES. 


Less than one year. One year. More than one year. 
Kindergarteners, ..... 7.95% 63.72% 28.31% 
Non-Kindergarteners, 10.32% 56.52% 33.15% 


From a study of these figures, we are impressed 
again with the apparent fact that kindergarten train- 
ing prepares the child for more regular progress 
through the grades. More kindergarteners proceed 
at the normal rate and fewer of them are retarded. 
It seems to be true, as many friends of the kinder- 
garten maintain, that kindergarten training “starts 
the child off’’ so that he is more able to do the work 
of grade one in a year, and less liable to be required 
to repeat that grade. 

A possible discrepancy in our reasoning from 
Table 3 is readily explained by the fact that many 
children who begin school late in life do not enter 
the kindergarten, and are able to cover the work of 
two grades in one year. A greater degree of maturity 
enables 10.32% of the non-kindergarteners to gain in 
the grades while only 7.95% of the kindergarteners 
are able to do so. But this gain is chiefly in grades 
one and two, and we could find no evidence that 
such a gain is made by these children later in school 
life. 

Fluctuating rates of progress are, however, of less 
interest than is a measurement of the rate at which 
children proceed throughout the entire course. The 
question then becomes, What are the rates of prog- 
ress of the kindergarteners and non-kindergarteners .- 
throughout the grades, taken as groups? In the 
statements which follow, the rates given are calcu- 
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lated upon the rates of 1,985 kindergarteners and 736 
non-kindergarteners distributed through the grades 
as indicated in Table 1. 

It was found that the kindergarteners did their 
work at the average rate of one year’s work in 1.08 
years, whereas the non-kindergarteners did their work 
at the average rate of 1.11 years. A gain of only .03 
years in doing eight years’ work is not a great 
advantage, when taken alone. But, if this quantity 
be considered one of several factors of advantage, its 
value will not appear so negligible. 

Since a gain of only .03 years in the elementary 
school life of a child is comparatively small from a 
time-saving point of view, we must look elsewhere 
for facts if we wish to defend the kindergarten from 
such a viewpoint. We are told that children are 
able to enter the grades earlier in life, and do the 
work efficiently, if they have had previous kinder- 
garten training. Do they enter grade one at an 
earlier age in Newton, if they have attended the 
kindergarten? A study of the records reveals the 
fact that the average age of the kindergarteners, at 
the time they entered grade one, was 5.82 years, and 
that that of the non-kindergarteners was 5.94 years. 
Only 1.67% of the kindergarteners were under five 
years of age, at the time of entry, and only 3.18% 
of them were seven years of age or older; while 
4.35% of the non-kindergarteners were under five, 
and 9.24% were seven or older. Here, as in the 
other measurements, we find a tendency in favor of 
the kindergarteners, both in the average measure- 
ments and in the range of variation. 

Table 4 shows the amount of work done in a 
year, on the average, by the groups of either class 
in each of the several grades. 


Table 4 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF WORK WHICH THE CHILDREN 
OF THE VARIOUS GRADES DID IN ONE YEAR. 


Grade. Kindergarteners. Non-Kindergarteners. 
1 .90 year’s work in one year _ .84 year’s work in one year 


Factors which promote regularity of progress or 
permit reasonable rapidity of advancement through 
the grades are worthy of careful consideration. 
Hence,¥the records of all children whose progress 
was irregular were studied, and it was found that 
.76% of the kindergarteners and .74% of the non- 
kindergarteners skipped some grade; ,and that 3.21% 


‘arranged on a comparative basis. 


of the kindergarteners and 3.83% of the non-kinder- 
garteners were retarded one year or more; and that 
.19% of the kindergarteners and .43% of the non- 
kindergarteners secured mid-year promotions. These 
figures indicate a surprising likeness in the ‘rates of 
progress of the two groups, with the advantage 
again slightly in favor of the kindergarten group. 

It is generally conceded that home environment, 
and all other outside associations of the child, influ- 
ence very greatly the rate at which he acquires 
education. In fact, we must answer the question, 
From what kinds of homes do the children in the 
two groups come? We cannot safely say that one 
home is “‘better’’ than another if we know only that 
the father in one is a banker and in the other a city 
laborer. In fact, the opposite may be true. Never- 
theless, in considering large groups of homes’, it may 
be quite possible to secure a fair gauge of this 
important factor of education. It is quite obvious 
that homes that are supported by well educated 
persons, men in important positions, and men with 
ample means with which to provide higher education 
and expensive travel, are more likely to favor school 
progress, than are those homes that are supported 
on the laborer’s wage, by men whose positions often 
denote the possession of little formal education. 

On this insecure basis, the homes of the children 
were classified arbitrarily, according to the ‘“‘occupa- 
tion of the parent,’’ into homes (A) more likely to 
stimulate educational growth, and (B) homes less 
likely to stimulate educational growth. When this 
classification was finished, and the results summa- 
rized, it was found that of each hundred children, 
three more of the non-kindergarteners than of the 
kindergarteners came from homes of the more favor- 
able class. 

Table 5 shows the results of this classification 
Here again, 
although the difference is but small, the balance is 
in favor of the kindergarten. 


Table 5 
SHOWING PER CENTS OF EACH Group IN CLAss A AND Crass B. 
Class A. Class B. 
33.55% 66.45% 
Non-Kindergarteners,...... . 36.54% 63.46% 


He who would rate the value of any form of 
instruction justly must give careful consideration to 
the element of the teachers’ influence. This matter 
cannot be ignored with safety, and yet it cannot be 
discussed with security. Teachers are loath to con- 
demn a popular educational policy of their own 
school system, and they hesitate to criticise adversely 
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the efficiency of the work of their fellow laborers. 
Even if these obstacles could be surmounted, it is 
practically impossible to evaluate personality justly 
in exact terms. Consequently, any summary, in 
such a survey, that is based upon the opinions of 
the teachers, must be couched in conservative and 
general terms. Such a summary could serve only 
to indicate the drift of opinion. Bearing this point 
in mind, consideration was given to the opin ons of 
teachers because it was believed that those opinions 
helped shape the results of kindergarten instruction. 

In March, 1912, Superintendent Spaulding sent 
an inquiry to the teachers of grades one and two in 
Newton, which contained this question, ‘‘No. 3— 
What difference, if any, have you observed between 
the children who have had and those who have not 
had kindérgarten training?’’ Thirty-eight teachers 
responded to the inquiry. One of them was opposed 
to. the kindergarten, five gave no estimate of its 
worth, seven saw no difference between the work of 
the kindergarteners and that of the non-kindergar- 
teners, and twenty-five were heartily in favor of the 
institution. In considering these facts, figures relat- 
ing to two schools in which the teachers were in 
favor of the kindergarten, and two schools in which 
they were opposed to it, were compiled, and the 
results were compared with each other and with the 
city at large; and so far as could be ascertained, the 
personal opinion of the teacher produced no practical 
results in determining the efficiency of the kinder- 
garten when measured in terms of rates of progress. 

The chief service which the public kindergarten 
renders is to be found in giving the child more whole- 
some instruction among more wholesome surround- 
ings than he receives at home or at play in the 
street, during the early years of his life. It does not 
seem to serve as a promoter of much greater speed 
through the grades. However, it may be that the 
inelasticity of systems of promotions render inop- 
erative intellectual power gained by formal training 
at an early age. A more extended investigation 
might show a larger gain on the part of kindergarten 
children; and the reform of systems of promotion 
and grading for which we all hope might give them 
even more advantage. 


Notes on Mr. Taylor’s Study 
By Henry W. Holmes 
THE investigation reported in Mr. Taylor's pa- 
makes no claim to be 
value of the kindergarten. 


per 


conclusive as to the 
Indeed, the single effect 
of kindergarten training on which it offers direct 


evidence cannot be considered especially important. 
It is an effect, however, which the kindergarten has 
been thought to produce—namely, rapid progress 
through the grades. Since advocates of the kinder- 
garten have actually claimed this result for kinder- 
garten work—(I have claimed it myself, on such 
evidence as has been available)—there was an obvi- 
ous need to discover with all possible exactness the 
basis for our belief in it. But I have no evidence to 
offer as to other results which have been claimed for 
the kindergarten, and my own belief in such results 
is in nowise affected by the facts presented. 

Theoretically, every educational result, whether 
of the kindergarten or of the college, is subject to 
exact measurement. Practically, some results are 
measurable and some are not—at least not yet, or 
not at all exactly. It was not impossible to get an 
objective answer to the question, Does kindergarten 
training enable children to go more rapidly through 
the grades than their fellows who have not had such 
training? It is practically impossible, however (at 
least for the present), to get an objective answer to 
the question, Does kindergarten training enable a 
child to get more from his elementary schooling than 
he otherwise would? It is still more difficult to get 
an objective answer to the question, Does kinder- 
garten training affect permanently the habits, atti- 
tudes, ideas, and purposes of the children who 
receive it? 

A university professor was once reported to have 
said that he could pick out in any class or school the 
pupils who had been in the kindergarten, because 
they would show a marked lack of concentration 
and steady purpose. This charge against the kin- 
dergarten has been repeated, as if with authority, 
by other educators. It is absolutely without verifi- 
cation, and every close observer of the kindergarten 
believes that an attempt to verify it would be 
disastrous—not to the kindergarten but to the 
charge. Yet to test such a charge would probably 
be more important than to test the kindergarten by 
its effect on progress through the grades. Still more 
important would be a test of the positive results of 
kindergarten training on the physical, mental, and 
moral make-up of children. The easily measurable 
result is not the important result. 

Of course it is highly desirable, in spite of diffi- 
culties, to find out just how kindergarten training 
does affect children, even inthe most intangible 
ways. Rough approximations to the measurement 
of educational results are better than no measure- 
ments at all, provided they be accepted provisionally 
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and for what they are worth. Let me give two 
examples of the possibility of recording the actual 
results of kindergarten training to show how we may 
prove or disprove opinion about the kindergarten by 
evidence which is at least objective, if not exact. 

Kindergarten games and stories aim to affect the 
mental attitudes of children and their dominant 
ideas in very definite ways. They seek to make 
children “love what they ought to love and hate 
what they ought to hate’’; they do not pretend to 
give children a set of controlling maxims formally 
stated; but they do try to crystallize the fluid con- 
tents of the child’s mind, and, as it were, “streak’’ 
it in given directions. Thus the kindergarten in the 
first few weeks of its program seeks to make children 
feel more deeply and definitely their connection with 
the home. At another point, there is a definite 
attempt, through a series of games, to make children 
conscious of the interdependence of men in the 
working world. Of course the children are not 
asked to use such terms as these, but the kinder- 
garten makes an effort to present in concrete form 
the variety and connection of men’s service to each 
other through work. Now in these efforts is the 
kindergarten generally successful? In how many 
children is there any real building up of mental 
pictures from which later such abstract conceptions 
as these can be drawn? Can we find out, even in 
a rough way, what the kindergarten actually achieves 
in this work? Can we discover the states of mind 
which actually result from these kindergarten games 
and stories? A direct inquiry of the children would 
be exceedingly difficult and delicate, but we can at 
least note in a regular way such spontaneous reac- 
tions as children actually present. I have elsewhere 
proposed that kindergartners keep (and, if they care 
to, send to me or to some other person who may be 
interested) a continuous record of results from defi- 
nite exercises with such aims as I have mentioned. 
Such records ought to include the name of the 
kindergarten teacher, the name and location of her 
kindergarten, the name of the child concerned, the 
exact story or game which produces the result noted, 
and the exact words or actions of the child which 
constitute the result itself. 

Probably the most profound result ever aimed at 
by a kindergarten may. also be recorded in some such 
way—namely, the production in a child’s mind of an 
abiding sense of fitness, proportion, and harmony, 
in short, of organization. The gift exercises aim as 
a whole to give children sensible experience of variety 
in unity, or of what may be called harmonious 


complexity. They present to the eyes and the other 
senses of children a picture of an increasingly com- 
plex mass of elements, maintained through all their 
changes in orderly union. The value in life of a 
formal conception of this sort may be questionable; 
but many people, at least (of whom I am one), do 
consider this ideal of much importance. Just how 
it may find its uses in thought or conduct cannot be 
settled by mere discussion; but our present question 
does not concern the value of this peculiar sense of 
order in life, but the possibility of laying a basis for 
it in children’s minds through kindergarten exercises. 
Can we determine how successful the kindergarten 
is in achieving this result? How many children even 
approach a better sense of proportion because of 
kindergarten training? How many achieve any feel- 
ing for moral and mental order because they have 
seen physical order maintained through change? 
This is the cardinal doctrine of Froebel—a doctrine 
clear enough in its terms, and by no means inherently 
impossible or absurd. A rough test of the practica- 
bility of educational procedure based on it may be 
devised, and even a discursive record of occasional 
results and of obvious failures would be worth while. 

Compared with the importance of studies such as 
these, the importance of the test of kindergarten 
efficiency here presented is slight. These aims are 
characteristic of the kindergarten as a distinctive 
institution. Any sub-primary schooling might aim 
to cause children to progress more rapidly through 
the grades. Most of the other aims of the kinder- 
garten might be held by other systems of education 
for young children. The Montessori system, for 
example, aims at many of the goals toward which 
kindergarten activity is also directed. But whereas 
sense training or increased efficiency of muscular 
co-ordination might appear in rapidity of subsequent 
educational progress, the results I have named above 
would not so appear. <A child might be a better 
child, and afterwards a better man or woman, 
because the kindergarten had set in his mind the 
basis in imagery or in feeling for the ideas and 
attitudes I have described; but he may not, there- 
fore, go a bit faster through the elementary school. 
The Froebelian kindergarten does not in fact aim 
at making a child progress through the elementary 
school more rapidly; it aims at a more substantive 
result. It seeks to be of value to children while 
they are in the kindergarten, and in large ways 
afterwards, but its best effects might never appear 
in any gain of time in mastering the school arts, or 
geography, or history. 
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Mr. Taylor’s study makes it clear that the 
kindergarten cannot justify the claim that its children 
are at any marked advantage in their progress 
through the elementary school over children from 
the home As I said in my opening sentence, this 
result is in no sense conclusive as to the value of the 
kindergarten. Its chief importance seems to me to 
be that of clearing the way for some more funda- 
mental inquiries concerning the effect of kinder- 
garten training. There is of course the possibility 
that better kindergartens than those of Newton 
might have a stronger effect on the rate of a child’s 
‘progress through the elementary grades. But it 
seems probable that it would be hard to find a set 
of kindergartens generally much superior to those in 
Newton. It is possible also that the kindergarten 
might modify its procedure for the sake of having a 
more favorable effect on the rate of children’s prog- 
ress through the grades. But the very desirability 
of this is open to question, and how it can be accom- 


plished would be very difficult to determine. It is 
further possible that analysis of the figures now in 
hand may show certain advantages for the kinder- 
garten not clearly distinguishable as rapidity of 
progress through the grades, but closely allied to it. 
But my own feeling is that when all is said and done 
we had better rest content with the knowledge that 
the kindergarten can no longer claim great credit as 
a purely preparatory institution. Fortunately, it 
need not be discouraged by this fact. Indeed, it 
may be fair to say to kindergartners that they need 
as much as anything the courage of their own con- 
victions and the willingness to put their work to 
the test under its really important guiding aims. 
Any one who has seen a good kindergarten at work 
knows that it is profitable for children to be there, 
whatever they may do as a consequence in their 
schooling later on. If statistics are disheartening, 
one can renew his faith in the kindergarten by the 
simple process of visiting a good one. 


“And so I Turn Them Inside Out to Show the Silver Lining” 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


ONG years of my life spent in teaching, in 
which pursuit there is constant need of urging 
upon the young that it is always darkest just before 
dawn, that all clouds are lined with silver, etc., 
have disposed me to believe in these old adages my- 
self. 

The present war cloud is too portentously big 
and heavy to show its lining material, perhaps, but 
the smaller attendant clouds certainly reveal a glint 
of shining metal on their edges, here and there. 
True, the urgent necessity of Red Cross work is a 
tragedy, but the accuracy, the painstaking care, 
the energy, the determination put upon it, are worth 
millions to the women who have so devotedly taken 
it up. The necessity of absolute punctuality in 
attending classes, of a system and order by which 
household and family matters can be _ properly 
regulated before outside work is taken up, the new 
knowledge of hygiene and nursing which they are 
gaining, all these are so many future assets for the 
women of our country. 

We have sometimes felt of late years as if the 


daughters of America were deteriorating into butter- 
flies of fashion and night-moths of pleasure, as if 
many of them could hardly be depended upon for 
anything sensible or useful. And now what a change! 
Their substance was indeed all gold, and the touch 
of acid laid on by the troubles of the world has made 
it shine out in all its glory. Where is now the care- 
less, selfish, idle, frivolous woman who.lavished her- 
self wholly upon sports, social gayeties, games of 
chance, and bargain counters? Gone, at the touch 
of the acid! 

And our girls, who because of the craze for the 
ready-made have never learned to sew, to crochet, 
or to knit, whose fingers were apt with cigarettes 
but never with needles; see them, as they toil with 
these unaccustomed tools, awkwardly and slowly 
perhaps, but with a stern determination to ‘‘scorn 
delights and live laborious days” until they have 
become proficient in the arts of their grandmothers! 

Surely, if my eyes do not deceive me, there is a 
touch of silver lining to the smaller clouds.—Port- 
land Press. 


A Way to Reading* 


By Mary J. M. Larkin, Worcester, Mass. 


HE week before beginning our more formal 
phonics we devoted to ear training, and the 
children learned that words could be separated into 
sounds and the sounds recombined into words. 
Through past experience I had discovered that 
where children were slow in mastering the blend, 
it was mainly due to lack of ear training. 

* | talked to the children in story fashion and tried 
to make them appreciate the necessity of this part 
of the work. I told them how independent it would 
make them in their reading. 

The ear training proved so helpful that I gave the 
children much practice in it. They liked it, for 
it appealed to the ‘‘play spirit.” 

The words were chiefly from their new vocabu- 
lary, or those that could be developed from it. 
Illustrations are: sun, us, nest, ten, net, tens, sent, 
fish, if, fist, shut, shy, tree, fence, house, yard, 
man, chimney, roof; articles of furniture, wearing 
apparel, parts of the body, action words, emotions, 
etc. I also gave many directions as follows: 

“Look at the s-k-y.” ‘Point to the c-l-o-c-k.” 
“Run to the f-e-n-c-e.’’ ‘Find the n-e-s-t.”’ 

I wrote several of the words upon the blackboard, 
and pointed to the separate sounds as s-u-n, n-e-s-t, 
f-i-s-h. But at this stage I merely pronounced each 
sound, for my ‘‘aim’”’ was to train the ear before we 
attacked visualization. 

Toward the end of the week I often said, ‘‘Now, 
I want you to listen carefully and see how many 
sounds there are in this word: ‘f-i-sh.’’’ They 
answered: ‘Three sounds,’”’ and then repeated them. 
Nest gave four sounds and sun three. We had many 
brisk ear drills of this sort, and they were finally 
able to answer quickly the number of sounds they 
heard. 

The next step was to visualize the sounds we could 
learn from each word. I chose ‘“‘sun’’ for the first 
word mainly because of its easy vocalization for 
children of all nationalities. I sounded it slowly 
as s-u-n, and the children told me, after several 
repetitions, that it taught them three sounds, and 
they repeated them in order s-u-n. I wrote the 
words as a whole upon the blackboard and had the 
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children name each sound as | wrote it. This was 
our key word, and the children as they pronounced 
referred to it when in doubt. I then wrote each 
sound separately as s-u-n, and then the following 
steps were taken for each key word: The word 
was learned as a whole by the children, then the 
sounds by the position in the word. Some keen 
children were able to point to the three sounds and 
say them from the beginning. I called upon several 
children to point to the sounds as I gave them, i. e., 
s-u-n. With the word still upon the blackboard, 
I wrote beneath it the separate sounds, and the 
children learned by comparison. 

I also had these sounds on separate cards and 
the children placed them in the same order as in the 
word upon the blackboard. When the word was 
formed I had them close their eyes,. and for a device 
I took one away and they would tell which one was 
gone by sounding s-u-n. If u were missing they would 
say, ‘“You took ‘u’ away.” 

I rewrote the sounds several times on different 
parts of the blackboard until the children could 
tell them without referring to the key word. When 
this step, which is very important, was thoroughly 
accomplished, I took the next, recognition of each 
sound independently. I erased the word from the 
blackboard and wrote the sounds in separate columns: 

nun 

SSS 

unu, etc. 

When the children could recognize each of these 
sounds, I pronounced the sound and the children 
pointed to it in the various places it appeared on 
the blackboard. I also pointed to each sound with- 
out saying it, and had them point to it somewhere 
else. 

Then came the next step, which was word 
building. We used these same sounds, s-u-n, and | 
developed the word us. The children could have 
made many phonograms and family names from 
the words as sn, nu, su, un, uns, etc. But I was 
seeking a shorter method to enable the children to 
sound words as a whole. I feared that delay and 
confusion might result if I insisted upon the hun- 
dreds of family phonograms, diacritical marks, etc. 

I began by showing a card with the word ‘“‘see.”’ 
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1 asked for a sentence having in it the word on the 
card, the word we had developed, and a word from 
our working vocabulary. I was given: ‘See us play.” 
“See us run.”’ ‘‘See us jump.” 

I wrote these sentences on the blackboard and 
others as follows: ‘‘See us play in the sun.”’ 
us run to the wall.”’ 


‘“‘See us jump to the tree.”’ 

These served also as illustrative material for 
seat work. N-e-s-t, our next phonetic key word, 
taught four sounds—two old and two new. I fol- 
lowed the steps outlined for sun, and the words 
developed were: ten, tens, set, sent, and nets. 

Nest and sun in combination developed the words: 
nun, stun, nut, Tess, and the plural if possible. 

The children had an acquaintance with the 
plural in their working vocabulary, and it presented 
little difficulty here. 

The double s came next. The children readily 
learned that only one was sounded when the two 
were written, and that it was given the hissing sound, 
like s in sun. 

Our next word was “‘fish.”” The goldfish in our 
which the children never seemed to 
grow tired of watching, were responsible for the 


schoolroom, 


choice. It contributed three new sounds f-i-sh 
and one new word ‘‘if.”’ 
In combination with ‘‘sun’’ and ‘nest’? we 


developed: it, fit, sit, in, fin, tin, sin, shin, fist, shift, 
sift, shut, shun, fun, fuss, is, and some plurals. 

One child offered ‘‘stif’’ as a word, and it served 
to teach that, in short words, the letter f, at the end 
of the word, doubles itself: stiff, stuff, sniff, and snuff. 

The children hericeforth found most of the words 
unaided, the “puzzle element” being very attractive 
to them. 

I allowed them to make sentences, using one, two, 
or three phonetic words, together with a word | 
showed or any they found in our working vocabulary. 
I had them point to the words, as they gave the 
sentence, and I wrote it as a whole on the black board. 
Then I wrote sentences using words from the phonetic 
and sight vocabularies, and their shill and fluency 
surprised me. It will be remembered that they had 
learned many idioms in their sight vocabulary. We 
brought each lesson to a close by using as many of 
the phonetic words in a sentence as we could. 

Some might object to having the children making 
sentences for the sake of using certain words, but 
it seems, from more than one angle, a step at least 
in advance of arbitrarily insisting on the repetition 
of a sentence that the children did not comprehend, 
and were not able to link with past experience. 


Examples of our sentences follow: 


‘There are ten of us in the yard.”’ 
(Ten, us, and in are phonetic words.) 
“Tt is fun to sit in the sun.” 

(It, is, fun, sit, in, sun.) 

‘‘The man sent us ten fish.”’ 

(Man, sent, us, ten, fish.) 

“The sun is in the sky.”’ 

(Sun, is, in.) 


As the children passed to their seats they pointed 
to a “sound word” and told what it was. 

“M-a-n” taught three new sounds and two 
new words: m-a-n, am and an. Sun, nest, fish, 
and man developed the following: Sam, sham, miss, 
mess, muss, mist, must, mash, mesh, mush, sash, 
men, at, sat, mat, rat, fat, stem, smash, sum, Tim, 
etc. 

In this way they were continually developing 
new words and reviewing old sounds. 

C-l-o-ck was valuable for its initial and final 
consonants and the sounds of | and short o. The 
children learned that short words of one syllable, 
ending in k, have the ck combination at the end, but 
not at the beginning of the word. 

Lock and cock were developed from clock. 

Our list became a long one. The children were 
gradually becoming adepts in forming words. When 
a new word was written on the blackboard, they 
started to tell the sounds they could learn, and 
also the words they could make. 

C-]-o-ck in combination with sun, fish, nest, and 
man, contributed this list, the plurals being omitted 
here to save space: sock, stock, mock, smock, flock, 
sick, nick, lick, slick, tick, stick, click, fleck, such, 
tuck, cluck, luck, shack, shock, can, not, tot, shot, 
clot, lot, slot, slat, flat, cat, clam, slam, lash, cash, 
flash, clash, slash, lest, list, lost, on, moss, toss, lent, 
lint, etc. 

The short vowel sounds, the consonants, c, f, 
k, 1, m, n, s, t, and the digraphs, sh and ck, had now 
been covered. 

Henceforth I reviewed the short vowel sounds 
with the new consonants. 

‘“‘H-a-n-d,”’ our next word, was taken from the 
vocabulary that we had acquired when learning 
the parts of the body. I tried to choose one word, 
at least, from each of the different groups. The 
sounds h and d were used with the sounds already 
learned. The new words developed were: Dan, 
and, and had. 

Our next list was too long to reproduce here. 
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Using with h, as the initial sound, all the short vowels, 
the consonants and digraphs already mentioned, 
gives a large number of words. 

Jump, box, rug, went, vest, chin, whip, ring, 
think, this, yes, buzz, and quill were the key words 
which taught the rest of the consonant sounds and 
digraphs: wh, th, ch, ng, nk, and qu. 

The words were printed on separate cards, and 
for drill the children took one of the cards and 
perchance gave the following information: ‘‘This 
is jump. It has four sounds, j-u-m-p.”’ 

Then I showed the same sounds rearranged, and 
they answered quickly: ‘‘p-u-j-m.”’ 

For the endings ing, er, ed, es, le, and y, the 


key words were: running, jumping, summer, lifted, . 


fished, dishes, and sunny. They learned that where 
the word ended in one consonant it doubled itself 
before the ending, but where there were two or 
more different consonants at the end, we merely 
added the ending as: run, running; jump, jumped, 
jumping, jumper; rub, rubbed; 
funny; pebbles; etc. 

When we drilled on the words, such as puzzle, 
rubbers, hammer, and wishes, and used them in 
sentences, the children’s recognition was surprising. 

The most difficult work for little foreigners comes 
where the words or sound are pronounced alike but 
spelled differently. I grouped them according to 
vowel elements. I arranged the list under our 
key words and in part it follows: 


dishes; messes; 


eas in nest: 


any leather 
friend head 
bread bury 
said heaven 
says many 
again ready 
1 as fish: 
pretty build 
busy women 
been 
o as tn Clock: 
was watch 
what wash 
want 


u asin sun: 


love color 


come 
does among tongue 
done cousin month 
mother dozen money 
brother shovel honey 
other some cover 


When the children were searching for the fore- 
going exceptions in their working vocabulary, | 
instructed them to mark the letters that made 
the exceptions when they wrote the word. We 
called the exceptions our ‘“‘catch words.’’ Any 
one who has had experience with little children 
knows their disinclination to be caught. Instead 
of the confusion which this arrangement seems to 
invite, the children learned the exceptions in a 
shorter time than any of my former classes. 

The habit of referring the unknown to the re- 
lated known, when in doubt, makes the children 
independent in study. Day after day they brought 
me lists of new words they had formed. Together 
we tested the new words to see whether they could 
be made from the foundation words that each 
child also showed me. 

Sentences, stories, rhymes, and dialogues in 
abundance were made. The dialogues were written 
on the blackboard, with the names of the different 
children who were to read the parts. The children 
who read best were assigned the chief parts in our 
dramatization. 

The children were encouraged to seek in books, 
magazines, and papers the words, groups of words, 
etc., they knew, and they always came to me to hear 
them read the words they had found. I kept several 
Mother Goose books on a bench in front of the room. 
One day a child, looking through the book, came 
jumping joyously to me and said, ‘‘I can read all of 
this: ‘Jack and Jill went up the hill. To fetch a 
pail of water.’’’ I appeared to be as delighted as 
he, and that led the others to seek different rhymes 
and jingles to read. Many made excellent attempts, 
but felt the need of sounds and words they-had not 
yet learned. Thus, favorable attitude was estab- 
lished for the rest of our phonetic work. 


Phonics will be continued in the next article. 


An Aid in Teaching Phonics 


By Mabel L. Wheeler 


FIRST grade class had been attacking phonics 
most vigorously, and was working with single 
consonants. To fix more firmly in the minds of the 
children the relation between the sounds and the 
names of familiar objects in which the sounds 
occurred, thereby gaining a working knowledge, 
that was the problem. 

All kinds of games had been played, and all the 
objects beginning with a given sound had _ been 
named. Long lists could be given but, after all, 
thought is fleeting, and a little six-year-old has not 
the power of retaining his thoughts by writing. 
When the lists needed to be recalled quickly there 
was nothing tangible; the children were all at sea. 
It was rather discouraging and very unsatisfactory. 
Of course the child could take home a slip of paper 
with the consonant representing the sound written 
thereon, and ask Mother to write down the names of 
all the objects that could be found beginning with 
the given sound, but this had its disadvantages. 
‘“‘Mother had to mind the baby” and ‘Mother had 
to go to the city,’ and Mother had a hundred and 


one things to do and had no time to write them down. 
And even if she had what good, pray, would they 
do? He could not read them. 

The teacher felt strongly that whatever the child 
did himself was worth more than all the teacher or 
mother might do for him, and that the more inde- 
pendent he could become the greater interest and 
personal responsibility he would feel and the greater 
would be the value derived. Then it occurred to 
her that the earliest form of the retention of thought 
with the race was picture making. If only the 
child might do that,—yet this device had its obvious 
disadvantages. 

Finally the inspiration came. It was simply 
this: it was decided to look through Mother's old 
magazines searching for pictures of objects whose 
names begin with a given sound. That was such 
fun! The results were surprising, even to the teacher, 
and successful beyond her anticipation. Take, for 
instance, one picture that was brought in by a wee 
urchin for the sound }. . There was a boy eating 
his breakfast from a bowl. Yes, and on closer 
inspection it was found that there were berries in 
the bowl, and they might be blackberries. Of course 
this was an exceptionally good picture, but the 
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accompanying charts show a day’s results, 
bad, and indifferent.”’ 

Since then the search for all the single consonants 
and some of the double consonants has been con- 
tinued, and the results have been very satisfactory. 
Six-year-olds are hereby entirely independent. They 
sit down in the afternoon and cut out their pictures. 
When they bring them to school the next day we 
talk them over together. The work has been theirs 
and their interest is unbounded. They gloat over 
them when they are mounted and hung within easy 
reach of sx-year-old heads. The teacher was 
delighted one noon to find two little’ backsliders 
joyously pointing out “‘pig, p, pickles, p, pie, p, pin, 
pb, peacock, p,”’ and triumphantly announcing at 
the end, ‘‘That’s the chart.” 


‘good, 
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More than that, such startling discoveries of old 
“sound friends’’ have been made in the familiar 
objects all around, that the children have come to 
the conclusion that they could not get along without 
these sounds, and it behooves them to learn as 
much about them as they can, as soon as they can. 


Note: A suggestion worthy of execution has 
recently come to the teacher: that of individual 
collections of separately mounted pictures to be held 
in the child’s hand like a pack of cards and recited 
as he says, ‘‘Cate begins with g,’”’ etc. As suggested, 
this will give additional seat work and _ pleasure 
of possession, and the teacher-is eager to put it into 
practice this coming year to supplement the work 
with the charts. 


Plant Studies for Little People 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


VI. 


HE study of cryptogamous or flowerless plants 

is not only interesting to little children, but 

it teaches them to find hidden beauty and usefulness. 

It is not difficult to collect ferns, mosses, lichens, 

mushrooms, molds, and other so-called flowerless 

plants. Bread and cheese molds are very interesting. 

Ferns are varied and beautiful. A collection of these 

is worth while, and it may be possible to preserve 

many of them in a window box or out of doors in 
a corner of the yard. 

Although these plants do not have what we call 
blossoms, they have organs which give the same 
service and they increase by spores. By showing 
the children the under parts of fern leaves, the 
ripening mosses and mushrooms, you can make them 
realize that these strange plants are not all stem and 
leaf. A magnifying glass will greatly add to their 
wonderment, and make them realize that there are 
many things we do not see. 

Emphasize the fact that these plants thrive where 
there is little or no sunshine; that moss grows on 
the north side of trees, ferns and mushrooms in the 
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shade, and that molds develop in cellars and closed 
crocks wherever there is dampness. Here is a class 
of dangerous, destructive plants, and the necessity 
of keeping our houses clean, dry, and open to the 
sunshine should be emphasized. Mold will collect 
under old boards that have lain long in damp places. 
If you can find such a board or stick of wood, be 
sure to show it to the children, so that they will see 
how much good a clean rake does in the spring and 
fall. 

Moss and lichens present examples of useful 
flowerless plants. They furnish food for man and 
animals. Mushrooms do also, but they are more of 
a delicacy, and some are very poisonous. Tell sto- 
ries of the reindeer eating moss, and of the humming 
bird that uses the lichens in building a nest. Sphag- 
num moss can be easily obtained, and its power for 
holding water demonstrated. 


It is useful in packing 
plants. 


It grows in large beds in swamps and much 
of it finally turns into peat, which can be used for fuel. 
Upon close examination, cryptogams are found to 


be very beautiful, and are good subjects for crayon 
and brush. 


Patriotism in the First Grade 


By Mary K. Muller, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


T a meeting of the Parent-Teacher’s Club of our 
school, when the chairman of the committee 
on Red Cross supplies in Indiana explained the 
work, the first-grade children were asked to partici- 
pate. The talk was on Red Cross work and the 
sixth-grade pupils read original ‘‘poems’’ on the 
Liberty Loan, so it was decided to have the first 
grade give their flag salute and sing America after 
they had sung Good Afternoon and dramatized some 
nursery rhyme songs. 

The small flag bearer wore a khaki soldier suit 
and looked very much like a real soldier as he stood 
in front of the semicircle of children. As they 
pointed to the flag and repeated the words— 


“Our heads and our hearts for our country, 
Our heads and our hearts for our flag. 
We shall always love the stars and stripes, 
And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours, 
And the dear old flag, 
The red, the white, the blue’’— 


the little faces wore a look of unusual earnestness 
and sincerity, and when they sang— 


‘Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 
The star spangled banner forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue,”’ 


it made us think of the many fine boys who had 
left for training camps and France to do their part 
in keeping the ‘“‘star spangled banner’’ forever the 
flag of democracy. 

As the tiny “‘soldier’’ boy stood before me, I felt 
the tremendous responsibility which rests upon the 
teachers of the civilized world. The children of our 
schools to-day will be the citizens of the future. 
We do not know when this war will end, but we do 
know that the world must be made safe for democ- 
Will it be necessary for these little children 
to. take their places on the battle line and in the 
hospitals? We hope not, but we in the kindergarten 
and first grade must do all in our power to foster 
and develop the ideals of Christianity, real democracy 
in our children, who look to us as leaders, if the 
world is to be made better. 


racy. 


With this in mind, | began to think of what to 
do for my children of the first grade. If they are 
to be the proper kind of citizens to meet the situa- 
tions resulting from the present conflict, what help 
can I give them at this time? Service is the big 
word of the moment. “Are you in the service?” 
“Is some member of the family in the service?” 
Why can we not take the word to mean any service 
which will aid our country to win the war? Why 
can our children not enlist in the service now—the 
service of always doing their best for their country? 
If every child grows up with this idea will he not be 
the best kind of citizen? 

Stories, songs, dramatizations, pictures, and 
reflectroscope shows help the children to understand 
their part; but in order to have a real interest in 
winning the war and helping others they must take 
an active part. We must show them that their 
“‘bit’’ is appreciated and necessary. 

Early in the fall the Red Cross Chapter was 
called upon to furnish a large number of comfort 
pillows within a very short time. These pillows are 
filled with snippings of silk and cotton flannel which 
can be cut by children. Our school children were 
called upon to do this work. Many of them have 
relatives in the service. All have seen soldiers. 
Many of the mothers have helped in the workshop, 
so the children were able to understand the need for 
pillows when told of the sufferings of the wounded 
soldiers. When told of the request sent out they 
eagerly volunteered to snip. Before the end of the 
week enough snippings had been cut for many pillows. 

The children began to show an interest in helping 
win the war. They began to think of ways of 
helping. One child suggested saving tin foil. We 
now have over two pounds. Other children thought 
of saving food for the soldiers. A large poster was 
made. The words “Save food for hungry soldiers’”’ 
were printed in large type and illustrated with a 
picture cut from a magazine. The children then 
made posters of their own to take home and place 
in their windows. ‘These were to “make other chil- 
dren think of saving food’’—so one little fellow told 
me. At the Thanksgiving party they saved sugar 
and wheat by using corn-syrup pop corn balls, apples, 
and salted pop corn instead of candy and cake. 
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After telling the story of the Pilgrims’ part in 
the making of America we tried to show the children 
that we are all trying to keep America free and to 
help others to enjoy the same privileges. 

In December, before the great Red Cross drive, 
every means was used to interest them further in 
Red Cross work. One little girl dressed in the cos- 
tume. Paper dolls were cut, dressed in the costume 
by the children, and taken home, and posters were 
made from pictures cut from magazines. 

One poster which was made, with the children’s 
help, to encourage others to join the Red Cross was 
inspired by the story of Cap, the Red Cross Dog, by 
Georgene Faulkner. The cover of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal supplied the picture of a Red Cross nurse 
-and dog. The children cut the picture from the 
magazine and pasted it on a large card. The follow- 
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ing words were suggested by the children and printed 
above the picture: “This dog has helped many 
soldiers. Join Red Cross and YOU can help, too.” 
The children soon had an opportunity to join for 
our school became a part of the Junior Red Cross. 
The children wear their pins with as much pride as 
any adults. Are they not doing their part? Just 
now they are making trench candles. 

We are better able at this time than ever before 
to realize the greatness of Washington and Lincoln. 
We can understand how they helped to make us a 
great nation. Can we not bring home to the children 
the part these men played in giving us the wonderful 
privileges we now enjoy? If we can do this and 
lead them to do their best too, are we not doing our 
““‘bit’’ for America, ‘‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave’’? 
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ONCE more we shall make good with our lives and fortunes the great faith to which we 
were born, and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people. 


PRESIDENT WILSON: Flag Day Address. 
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A Patriotic Poster of Cut Paper 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


| iaaemenatesssnna! always seems the best time of the 

year for special thoughts about the glorious 
country in which we live, the land of the red and 
white and blue; the land of Washington and Lin- 
coln, whom we delight to honor on their birthdays. 
This year we are thinking of our soldier boys and 
sailor boys fighting a good fight once again for 
liberty; of the noble Red Cross, the hospital ships 
and nurses, each and every one ready, like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, to uphold their country’s honor 
with might and main. 

So the poster this time is red and white and 
blue. A Red Cross ship with nurses and sailors all 
ready to start on their merciful journey across the 
sea. 

I have already told in the Christmas magazine 
about the method of procedure in making a poster, 
so it will not be repeated. The colors this time might 


be managed thus: first, a large sheet of gray card- 
board, then a sheet of black construction paper; 
on this, for the picture parts of the poster, a dark 
blue sky. The top and bottom of the ship might be 
bright purple red with black bands, the central 
portion white, the windows black, the panes cut 
out and some of the dark blue paper placed behind 
each one. The red cross is mounted on white, the 
same shape, thus stands out in the middle of the ship. 
The word America is also white; the nurses and sailor 
boys, white with red crosses, and blue and white re- 
spectively. They all have hair and features this time, 
just scraps of black paper. The nurses’ aprons are 
cut from drawing paper which is cream color, the 
rest of the costumes from preserving paper which is 
blue white. The letters are black and the little 
squares red and white and blue. There are two 
black stripes above and below the letters. 
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A Patriotic Poster 
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A Kindergarten Liberty Bond 


[' came about in this way: Two kindergartners 

talked over the possibility of their kindergarten 
children buying a Liberty Bond. After talking the 
matter over with the children, there was little doubt 
left in their minds about being able to make the 
payments, for their response was enthusiastic and 
practical, so a Boy Scout was summoned to take the 
order for a $50 bond. 

There was a parents’ meeting that evening, and 
the kindergartner confided to one of the mothers 
that a Liberty Bond had been purchased. She 
immediafely took out a) crisp bill from her pocket- 
book and said, ‘‘Here is the first dollar for it.’ The 
principal of the school stood near by, and when he 
heard of the plan, he said, ‘““Go ahead. I'll see that 
you are able to make the payments, and here is the 
last dollar for it.” 

The next morning there was great excitement in 
the kindergarten over the crisp dollar bills for the 
Liberty Bond. A large paste jar was selected to 
hold the money, and the cover was decorated with 
red, white, and blue paper. A tiny book was used 
for the names of the children as they brought their 
pennies. 

Each day the pennies, nickels, and dimes came 
and such; a rush of joy as came with them! The 
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children were never quite satisfied until they had 
sung America, given three cheers, and pledged alle- 
giance to the flag. The payments were ready long 
before the dates when they were due, and each 
month the children took the Liberty Bond money 
to the bank for deposit. 

Occasionally a homemade cake found its way to 
the kindergarten and one of the children, dressed in 
red, white, and blue, sold the cake to enthusiastic 
customers during the noon hour. 

The Liberty Bond was taken out in the names of 
the kindergartners in trust for the Kindergarten 
Department. 

These same children have had the joy of bringing 
toys and boxes of candy with which to fill Christmas 
stockings for the little French children.’ One little 
girl who had left the kindergarten several years ago 
heard of the stockings that were to be sent, and 
brought an envelope containing ninety-four cents, 
which she had been saving for some time. Almost 
every day the children build a big ship from the 
kindergarten seesaw and sail away across the ocean 
to France to deliver their make-believe stockings to 
their little French brothers and sisters. 

Daisy M. STANFORD, 
Mary L. SMITH. 


The No-Waste Pledge of the Loyal American Child* 


By Emily Seymour Coit, Buffalo Public Library 


(Used in the Buffalo Public Schools) 


I PROMISE in my country’s need 
To be a soldier true; 

I cannot go away to fight, 
But what I can, I'll do. 


I will be careful of the things 
I use at school or play, 

And leave no food upon my plate 
That must be thrown away. 


*Suggested by the ‘‘No-Waste Pledge’ written by Miss Mary 
Service. 


I’ll save from what I have to*spend 
For ‘movies’ and things sweet, 

To give to other children, who 
Have not enough to eat. 


All this I will do cheerfully 
And not complain of it, 

Because I’m an American, 
And want to “do my bit.” 


Bannister Willard, Denver Branch National League for Women’s 
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The Pictures in the Shield 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE castle was in need of another page who 
should be gallant enough to stand in the throne 
room itself and do the King’s own errands. A boy 
from the village was to be chosen, but who should 
it be? No ordinary boy would do. It must needs 
be a boy who was born with knightly feelings in his 
heart, since he would serve so close to the King. 
And how to find such a boy, that was the question. 
The courtiers talked it over and so did the knights. 
“There are plenty of boys in the village,’ they 
said, ‘‘and all will wear their best clothes and their 
most smiling faces the day a knight goes riding down 
the hill to look for a page. They will show their 
courtly manners and there will be no rudeness of 
behavior when the knight rides through the streets.” 
“That is quite true,’ said others. ‘‘How shall 
we tell the right page?” 

They would have been quite at a loss to know 
if it had not been for the old armorer of the castle 
who came to their help. He remembered an ancient 
shield of strange power that had hung, rusting, in 
the hall of armor for many years. 

“It can be polished as bright as a mirror on both 
sides so that it will reflect whatever its surface looks 
upon,” said the armorer. ‘‘It is said, too, to have a 
magic power of showing what no eyes could see. 
Perhaps I can find the mirror and the knight may use 
it to discover the King’s page.” 

So the armorer searched until he found the magic 
shield and he polished it until each side shone like 
a diamond. Then a knight lifted the shield high over 
his head and started out on his great white horse 
for the village. 

All the countryside was reflected in the shield, 
and it seemed to the knight as if he were riding 
through a strange country. It was not like anything 
he had ever seen before. The flowers in the gardens 
that had always made a fine sight were the same, 
but the little wild flowers, reflected in the shield, 
were larger and more beautiful than they had ever 
been before. The knight could see the silver fishes 
in the bottom of the brook, the mother bird feed- 
ing her little ones in a nest high up in a tree, and 
the shy, wild creatures, the hare, the doe, and the 
field mouse, who had always run away from him. 

Then the knight reached the village. 


His way was almost blocked with children, 


each one of whom wanted to be chosen to be the 
King’s page. 

Here was Gilbert, a boy who looked as if he were 
already a page. He wore a velvet suit and a gold 
chain around his neck. He walked very straight, 
his head held high with pride, and he pushed the 
other children right and left as he tried to come 
close to the knight and show how fine he was. The 
knight held his magic shield high over his head that 
Gilbert might be reflected in the mirror of its shining 
surface. 

How strange was the picture he saw; not Gilbert 
in his velvet suit, but a poor beggar boy, dirty, and 
dressed from head to foot in rags 

Next Hugo made his way through the crowd of 
boys and stood in front of the knight. He carried 
a brace of pheasants that he had killed in the forest 
as a gift for the King. Hugo’s father was a forester 
and Hugo knew the wild creatures of the woods 
as well as if they were his neighbors. The mother 
fox had let him peep in her den, and the squirrels 
shared their nuts with him. The birds had taught 
him their language, and the wolf walked beside him, 
like a dog. 

Hugo was sure that his offering of the pheasants 
would make the knight take him to the King, but 
the knight did not look at Hugo. He looked instead 
in the mirror of the magic shield. He saw Hugo, 
truly, in it, but the sword that hung at his side 
was not bright, but red with blood, and the shield 
showed, at Hugo’s feet in the road, a nest of little 
birds whose father and mother Hugo had taken away 
to win him favor with the King. 

Still stranger sights the shield showed the knight. 
Instead of reflecting Edwin it showed his little 
lame brother, crying at home, for Edwin had left 
him alone. It showed Harold’s grandmother trying 
to read the book for which her eyes were too dim, 
not Harold at all. The knight almost despaired of 
finding a page for the King. 

He rode through the crowds of children until he 
came to the outskirts of the village and had left 
them behind. It was not so pleasant a place to live 
there; the houses were small and low, and the 
fields were almost as small. As the knight rode he 
saw a little boy standing in his path. His clothes 


were poor, and his hands were hard from working, 
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but his eyes were as deep as the pools in a still river, 
and as soft as those of a deer. Gerald turned to 
goras he saw the knight, for he had not heard of the 
King’s search for a page. Before he could go, the 
knight flashed the magic shield full in Gerald’s face. 

Oh, it was very wonderful about the reflection 
in the mirror. First the knight saw Gerald sitting 
beside his grandmother and reading the pages 
to her that she could not see. Then the knight saw 
Gerald leading a lame boy, and after that the shield 
showed him walking through the woods and sharing 
his bread with the birds and little wild creatures 
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there who were hungry. Last, there was Gerald’s 
picture in the shield, not poor and ragged, but 
dressed in velvet and wearing a gold chain around 
his neck. 

“You are to come with me to the castle,’’ the 
knight said, ‘‘to be a page, and stand in the throne 
room, and carry messages for the King.” 

“T should like that very much,” Gerald said, 
I am needed at home.” 

‘The King will attend to all those needs for you,” 
said the knight, quite sure now that the magic shield 
had showed a true picture of a page. 


EverRY teacher, whether in the kindergarten or the university, should not hesitate to 
modify her daily work in such a way as to teach at all times the necessity of the subordi- 


nation of everything else to our patriotic duties. 


The emphasis of patriotism and service in 


our schools will be carried directly into the homes through the conversation and reports of 
the children, and the results, so far, of this kind of activity in the schools, are convincing 
many, who did not realize the part that the schools could play in the war, of the fact that 


much sentiment really does develop within the school walls. 


This is fully realized by the 


Department of Public Information in Washington, which is making very ambitious plans 
to disseminate ‘general information to the public through the schools of the United States. 


CSCS 
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. E. CHapbsEy, Superintendent, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Kindergarten Orchestra 
By Margaret Latham 


KINDERGARTEN orchestra proved to be one 
of the most satisfying recreation exercises 

It gave the children a sense of rhythm and 
a musical feeling which singing failed to create. 

The training of the orchestra was very easy. The 
children were all first taught to clap their hands to- 
gether in perfect time to a march. Then they were 
taught to notice the fortissimo and the piano, or 
loud and subdued strains, and clap their hands 
accordingly. After they had learned to clap correctly 
both as to time and degree of power they were ready 
for their instruments. 


found. 


They were divided into groups and to one group 
were given small snare drums, to another triangles, 
another tambourines, another rattle bones, and 
another rattle boxes. These were furnished for the 
most: part by the children. 


Of course the children using the same kind of 
“instruments’’ were grouped together for playing 
and the groups were placed according to the weight 
in tone of what they used in keeping time. A 
baton was given each time to the child who was 
appointed leader of the orchestra. 

When the leader pointed with his baton to a 
group of children they kept time to the music played 
by the pianist. The outward motion of his left 
hand, palm downward, toward a group meant for 
them to be silent. He often had more than one 
group ‘“‘playing’’ at once and he soon learned to 
manipulate the groups according to the loudness 
or softness of the music. 

This little orchestra was a delight to the parents 


of the children as well as to the children 
selves. 


them- 


Simple Patterns for Line Cutting 
By Hattie B. ROBERTSON 


Tue Boy—Cut from white drawing paper, color suit blue, shoes and stockings black, hair yellow. 


A WINTER DAY 


Frances FELBER WELD Slav Folk Song 


With spirit 
1. Whirl - ing round = and round, Cover - ing all the ground, 
2, Down the hill we go, Fly - ing through the snow, 
| 
Ped. Ped. 
Now the pure white snow is fall - ing, Gent - ly, with - out sound. 
Win - ter is the jol - liest time Of all, we chil dren know. 
AS 4 e {| 
5 
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GERTRUDE Maynarp Polish Folk Song 


Sofily 
Out there in the moon-light, All the fair-ies willbe dan-cing; Outthere in’ the moon-light, 
Acc. as light as possible 
Ped. Ped. Ped. Ped. Ped. @ Ped. Ped. 
Ped. 


Fair - ies light- ly dance the whole night long, The whole night long while we are sleep - ing. 


— 


Ped. « Ped. Ped Ped. Ped. * Ped. 


All rights re erved 


The first stanza should be sung piano, the second fort+ 
FAIRIES 


Simpkins, and a Migratory Kindergarten 


By Marjora Bradstreet 


IMPKINS! The name was unsuggestive. 

friends would know more of the matter. 

“But why Simpkins? Why not Jones or Smith 

or Mulligan? They are quite as inspiring. Why 
Simpkins ?” 

I sought to reason with them. 

“T do not know why a coal mining camp should 
be named Simpkins. There are many things that 
I do not know, and am content. This much I do 
know: I am a kindergartner and social worker; 
it is approaching summer and I feel the urge toward 
new and untried fields; one of the largest coal 
syndicates in the world needs a summer worker in 
its Welfare Department; the mining camp to which 
I am appointed happens to be at the top of the 
mountains ten hours from civilization and it is also 
named Simpkins. It is a rare opportunity.”’ 

My friends were unconvinced. 

“It is madness—but go your way.” 

So I went my way. I went to Simpkins. After 
the overland trip I reached Jackson—the point 
of departure from the concrete to the abstract. 
At daybreak I took a long breath, consigned my 
destiny to the care of an All-Wise Providence, and 
proceeded to ride for five hours through the heart 
of the ‘‘feud hills’’ on a reprehensible little train 
that stopped punctiliously at three-minute intervals. 
Sometimes we stopped in front of barns; sometimes 
we stopped in front of guide posts bearing such 
names as ‘‘Galop,”’ ‘‘Roaring Creek,”’ ‘“Troublesome.” 
Sometimes we stopped in front of nothing at all— 
just stopped. Mountaineers in rough, heavy boots; 
women, flat chested and spiritless, brushing the 
flies from crying babies—in and out, in and out of 
the crazy little train they came and went for five 
sweltering hours. When it seemed as if human 
endurance had reached its limit, we suddenly arrived 
at Seneca, the terminus of the little railroad. 

Seneca consists of mountains, coal cars, a leaning 
shed that serves as a waiting room, and a separate 
building called ‘“The Gem Cafe.’’ Wher one leaves 
civilization one also leaves the little things that are 
the spawn of sophistication—the elemental things 
assume preponderance. I was hungry; ““The Gem 
Cafe’’ was the only means of satisfying that hunger. 
I asked no questions but did as the other humans 


My 


about me did. I joined the throng at ‘“The Gem’’; 
I ate ravenously and was grateful. When, after a 
three-hours’ wait in the leaning depot, the long train 
of coal cars was satisfactorily adjusted, a derelict 
passenger coach of remote origin was hitched to the 
rear behind the caboose and we were invited to 
continue the climb to Simpkips. Up, up, up we 
toiled through the heart’s core of the “forest prime- 
val.’’ These were not “feud hills.’”” We were steadily 
approaching the top of the world, and, save for the 
desecrating flippancy of our clattering ensemble, one, 
could actually feel the weight of the Great Silence 
that broods eternally in vast isolations. For two 
hours more we toiled steadily upward. At last, with 
a groan, a shudder, and a sigh of escaping steam, the 
little Company train stopped. I had reached Simp- 
kins. 

I had seen many mining camps at the movies 
and my knees trembled slightly as I stepped on to 
the platform. After all, I was alone; I knew not a 
soul and I was ten hours from the Limited that was 
the connecting link between the concrete and the 
abstract. Yes, there was the regulation crazy look- 
ing depot and there were the miners with the little 
lamps in their caps. Oh, my Cincinnati! I blushed 
with shame that I could ever have called Cincinnati 
“smoky.”’ It was beautiful. I loved every inch of 
it. I recalled the parting words of my friends: 
“It is madness.”” Yes, at last they understood me. 

“Isn’t this Miss Bradstreet?’ inquired a culti- 
vated voice at my elbow. I spun around ‘like a top 
and confronted a handsome young woman clothed 
in the acme of fashion and good taste. 

“Looks like Boylston Street,’’ I reassured myself. 

“James is my name—Jessica James—Welfare 
Director. Mighty glad to have you come to us. 
We're looking for you anxiously. Come on up to 
the Welfare Building and don’t worry about your 
baggage. Here you, Pete, take this trunk up to 
the Welfare Building double quick. 
Miss Bradstreet.”’ 

I shook hands mechanically, gratefully, and 
weakly accompanied this attractive, compelling 
personage to whatever destination she might have 
in mind. 

Miss James was representative of the personnel 


Come along, 
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of the Welfare Department, cultivated, up-to-date, 
enthusiastic, and I grew to consider them one of 
the most likable and helpful groups of people with 
whom I have been associated. Miss James had 
evidently been in my state of mind at one time, 
herself. She talked continuously and reassuringly. 
She inquired about the trip, about Cincinnati, about 
Boston, about New York. She had positive ideas 
upon the war, upon kindergartens, upon suffrage. 
She hoped I liked to dance and she adored babies. 
I assented or dissented as the tone of her voice seemed 
to require, but I was far too engrossed with the 
multitude and magnitude of my new impressions 
to attempt to follow the details of her conversation. 
This conduct on my part seemed to be accepted as 
a matter of course. Miss James had greeted each 
new member of the Welfare Department as they had 
arrived. She understood. 

So this was Simpkins. We passed the buckboards 
and saddled horses hitched to the depot fence and 
came out into the center of the town. A cultivated, 
,attractive park was located just off from Main 
Street. There was a large, electric lighted band 
stand, built after the fashion of a rustic arbor, where 
the Company band gave semi-weekly concerts. 
Overlooking the park was a handsome pressed brick 
building of impressive proportions, the Administra- 
tion Building. The Welfare Building was to all 
appearances an up-to-date hotel of pressed brick, 
large and commanding a fine view, overlooking the 
park.. There was a large combination reading, writ- 
ing, and lounging room which was weekly utilized 
for select dances for the people. On the other 
side of the office was an ice cream parlor with sani- 
tary tables and electric piano. The rest of the ground 
floor was occupied by a fully equipped, modern theater 
where the nightly movies were frequently usurped 
by strolling ‘‘one night standers.’’ In the basement 
were the bowling alleys, the billiard room, the barber 
shop, and the public baths. The second floor was 
given over to club and class rooms, offices of the 
First Aid, Red Cross, bandmaster, printer, dentist. 
The two upper floors were devoted to bedrooms; 
one section was used by the drummers and tran- 
sients connected with the Company, the balance 
was used by the resident workers of the Welfare 
Department. There were hot and cold running 
water, steam radiators, and electricity in each bed- 
room—in fact the entire building was equipped as 
completely as any modern hotel. Across the street 
was the large Company department store, the post 
office, the drug store, and the Company restaurant. 


The town was supposed to be “‘dry.’”’ Just behind 
the Welfare Building was the hospital, a modern, 
commodious building of brick, equipped with sun 
parlors, X-Ray apparatus, and a corps of trained 
nurses and physicians. Following Main Street one 
came to Officials’ Row overlooking a_ beautiful 
artificial lake where there were boating, bathing, and 
fishing. The officials of the Company occupied 
attractive homes, mostly of the enlarged bungalow 
type, and maintained a social life distinct from the 
general social life of the camp. There was also in this 
location an attractive Club House where lived about 
fifty of the unattached men of the offices, the bank, 
the Commissary, etc., and where the Welfare 
Workers took their meals. There was a union 
Sunday school and there were four church buildings. 
There were also two minor hotels and numerous 
boarding houses and a large, modern public school 
building of brick. 

Simpkins was the headquarters for the district, 
and it was at Simpkins that I lived, although my 
work took me continuously from one camp to another 
throughout the chain. 

I could write much about the Welfare Department 
and its many phases and of my summer as a general 
Welfare worker but I will devote the rest of the space 
to the “migratory kindergarten’? which I came to 
know so well. 

Beginning with No. 1 below us on the mountain, 
the chain of mining camps continues up and over 
and down the other side of the mountain to No. 14 
at Jefferson, the second camp to Simpkins in size 
and importance. At No. 1, at Nos. 7 and 8, and 
at Jefferson there are maintained branch Welfare 
Departments. At each of these camps there are 
resident workers and assembly rooms. The kinder- 
garten of which I write migrated between the 
camp at No. 1 and at Jefferson. 

I knew the kindergarten in the early days of 
its existence—and that was only a few short months 
ago. One of the Company houses, formerly occupied 
by a miner and his family, was commandeered at 
No. 1. With the partitions torn out a comfort- 
ab’e room was developed for the kindergarten. 
On one side was the circle, the piano, and the cabinet 
organ; on the other side were the tables. In the 
front corner was the coal oil range on which the 
resident worker instructed the older girls and women 
of the camp in the rudiments of hygienic cooking. 
At the back were two cupboards, one for the kinder- 
garten and the other for general utility. A porch 
across the front and another across the back shaded 
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the room from the glare of the summer sun. Every 
morning the worker who was in charge of the wel- 
fare work at No. 1 swept and dusted the big room— 
no janitor service was maintained at the smaller 
camps. She rented a room near by in the camp and 
cooked her own meals upon the coal oil range. 

Every morning the big wagon from the Commis- 
sary made the rounds of the district adjacent to 
Nos. 1-3 and collected the children for the kinder- 
garten. He did not have to wait; they were always 
eagerly waiting for him in front of the cabins, bare- 
foot, tattered, radiant. When the wagon was filled 
to capacity the good-natured driver jogged care- 
fully back over the wild, rough mountain roads to the 
kindergarten and deposited his chattering cargo— 
forty strong. There was the usual kindergarten 
program with the usual liberal modifications and 
adaptations necessary to the type of children, to 
the environment, and to the available material. 
How they sang! And how they loved the “pretties” 
(hand work). With what dignity they discoursed 
upon the circle. 

The interior walls were not attractive, even to 
the optimistic, so the resourceful director tactfully 
covered the worst spots with appropriate posters. 
Sunbonnet babies frolicked above the coal oil range. 
Above the dismal smear, which was reminiscent of 
the last downpour, Mother Goose romped in gay 
abandonment. Benign dogs, stately cats, helpful 
horses, beneficent cows, moved in a quiescent 
procession behind the cabinet organ. Bright chains 
of paper daisies winked and nodded overhead. It 
was not a formal kindergarten. But it was an 
appealingly happy kindergarten, and the little peo- 
ple of the mountains swelled with the pride of pos- 
session as they told about it. 

They were a curious type of people up there 
at the top of the world. There were two distinct 
types—native mountaineers and foreigners gathered 
from the four corners of the earth. They got along 
very comfortably together, all things considered. 
They were shy, silent, non-committal; but when 
they learned that the visitor was a ‘‘Welfare lady’”’ 
their doors and hearts were thrown open in hospit- 
able welcome. 

During the summer the kindergarten children 
ranged in age from wee toddlers to girls of seven or 
eight years. Many of the former could not attend 
without the support, moral and otherwise, of the 
latter, and the big girls were valuable in keeping 
a general oversight of the infant department. The 
little ones worked indefatigably with beads, pegs, 


and scrapbooks, and the more mature were equally 
enthusiastic over the gifts and more formal occupa- 
tions. Perhaps the most touching and encouraging 
characteristic of the whoe group was their eager 
receptivity. Theirs was the perpetual wonder that is 
the heritage of those who live in the presence of big 
things. True children of nature, they never ceased 
to wonder. They hung upon the lips of the director 
as upon an oracle. They drank in her every word, 
smile, act, or hint of disapproval. This was a fairy’s 
house, and fairies can do all things that are good and 
lovely and true. From nine to twelve each day they 
were privileged to dwell with this fairy. The rest 
of their waking hours were apparently spent in the 
enlightenment of their “kin folks’’ and neighbors as 
to the kindergarten. 

“It do beat all,’’ said one mountain mother as 
we ‘“‘passed the time o’ day’’ on the front step of 
a cabin. ‘‘Don’t seem like they does much to the 
kindergarten—but it do seem to learn ’em a heap, 
too. Ain’t it funny how you kin’ tell a kid what’s 
been there a spell and one what ain’t? They seems 
more able like. It learns-’em manners, too. My 
Sammy do love to go.”’ 

The director smiled wistfully as I repeated to her 
this bit of conversation. 

‘Poor little souls! Too bad it is so near the end— 
for a while.” 

“End!” I ejaculated in horror and reproach. 
‘‘What do you mean by ‘end’?”’ 

‘The kindergarten moves to Jefferson on Friday. 
You know I am here for but one month at a time. 
The alternate month the kindergarten is in Jeffer- 


” 


son. 

“But these people—they need the kindergarten 
so vitally, and they want it so much.” I felt per- 
sonally slighted for the little people at No. 1. 

‘“‘But so do they at Jefferson. It is too bad that 
the kindergarten cannot be in both camps—but as 
it is | am glad that each can at least have a glimpse 
of the kindergarten joys. You see, at Jefferson it 
is practically the same as it is here at No. 1—simply 
a slight change of environment and _ individuals. 
The type is the same, the needs are.the same, the 
opportunities are the same.”’ 

Thus spoke this apostle of service. I felt vaguely 
ashamed that I had resented the departure of the 
kindergarten from No. 1—but it was one of my 
favorite camps. 

“I suppose they will be greatly disappointed,”’ 
I ventured. ‘They will not want to have you 


go. 
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“But think how glad Jefferson will be when the 
kindergarten arrives. And after all, each knows 
that the kindergarten will come back,” replied the 
director. 

I thought of my own little brood, miles upon 
miles below and away. I knew that when I| had 
returned to them I would recall most lovingly these 
little people up at the top of the world. I looked 
at this director and I wondered if my little people 
would be as glad when the kindergarten came back, 
not to depart for nine months. I wondered if I 
had made it that worth while. It was all very 
eloquent—the ugly little house, so absolutely inartis- 
tic; the rough interior with the drab walls and 
happy posters; the lumbering wagon jolting pain- 
fully, merrily, over the fearful mountain roads; 
the radiant gladness of the little people of the camps 
who would wait for the kindergarten to come back. 
I was glad, indeed, that I had been led to Simpkins; 
but especially glad was I that I had been privileged 
to know the chain of the smaller camps, for to know 
these simple people is to love them. 

I did not see the director again, for my time of 
departure arrived before the kindergarten returned 


from Jefferson—but, with the little people at No. 1, 
I knew that she would come back. 

It was a rough, strange life that I lived that 
summer in the camps. I was a constant witness of 
sordidness and natural splendor, of vice and inherent 
beauty of spirit, of avarice and love that passeth 
understanding. There were gathered there in the 
Welfare Department representatives from the four 
corners of our great country, and among the miners 
there were peoples of many lands. 

I wonder if the kindergarten is still ‘‘coming 
back’”’ to No. 1 and to Jefferson. Somehow, I feel 
that it will not always be going away and coming 
back. Nature abhors a vacuum and ultimately there 
must be kindergartens at each place that will stay. 
And this also do I know, for I am well acquainted 
with the spirit of our great modern industries— 
some day there will be a pretty bungalow for the 
kindergarten, and there will be a new piano and 
a victrola and a playground outside. Modern 
industry is very wise and it knows the value of 
efficiency. It also is rapidly learning that to be 
efficient its people must be comfortable and happy. 
But to the little kindergarten that ‘‘went away and 
came back’”’ I am indebted for many valuable lessons. 


International Kindergarten Union 


Officers 


President, Miss Stella Louise Wood, 2502 Grand Ave 


., south, Minneapolis, Minn. 


First Vice-President, Miss Mary C. Shute, Boston, Mass. 
Second Vice-President, Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Bessie M. Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Lucy E. Gage, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Meeting of Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, 
February 25-March 2 


A’ attractive program has been arranged by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, chairman of the I. K. U. 
Committee on Co-operation with the N. E. A., for the 
I. K. U. Session to be held during the week of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. This 
session will probably be held on Wednesday morning, 


February 27, with a kindergarten banquet in the 
evening. 
Program 
General Topic: The Kindergarten of To-day. 
Its Responsibilities—a. To the School. 
b. To its Own Ideals. 
c. To the State. 
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Mrs. Mary C. C. 
N. E. A. 

Miss Catharine Watkins, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Supervisor of 

Kindergartens, New York City. 
Hon. Calvin Kendall, Commissioner of 
Education, New Jersey. 


Speakers: Bradford, President, 


Discussion: 


CS Bs 


More Suggestions 


Fellow Members of the I. K. U.: 

HE Social-Service-During-the-War Committee of 

the I. K. U. wishes to thank the many busy 

chairmen of the branches of the organization for 
their replies to our note of inquiry concerning the 
Child Welfare activities in their localities. 
now time for us to take the next step? 

The young men of our country are offering their 
fresh young lives to preserve the nation s ideals. 
Thousands have gone to France, and thousands 
more are preparing for the hardships and dangers 
of the front line of battle. What are the young 
women of our country doing, especially what are we 
kindergartners doing, old and young included? 
Engineers and electricians, mechanics and mer- 


Is it not 


Miss Grace E. Mix, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va. 

Miss Patty S. Hill, Teachers College, 
New York. 

Miss Netta Faris, Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Boston, Mass. 


BS BS BS 


for Social Service 


chants, doctors and nurses, bankers and bakers—all 
are offering their services, each volunteering for the 
line in which he is best fitted to serve. For what 
are we best prepared? We claim to be experts, 
understanding the needs of little children. Un- 
trained women can knit and sew, but untrained 
women cannot do with efficiency and intelligence 
many of the things along the lines in which we have 
been trained. With this thought in mind, we have 
had cards printed like the following, and we ask the 
chairmen of all branches of the I. K. U. to present 
this matter to the members of their branches, and to 
ascertain whether or not they are willing to sign 
such cards in order that we may have an organized 
record of the kind of activities in which kindergart- 


Name_ 
Address 


Position 


Mothers’ 
Meetings. 


_ Day 
Nurseries. 


Home 
Visiting. 


Our President asks for expert service. 
training can you not serve in one or more of the activities indicated below? 


Put across in each column where you devote an out-of-school hour a week. 


SERVICE FOR CHILDREN OTHER THAN KINDERGARTEN TEACHING. 


Because of your kindergarten 


Excursions or 
Club Work with 
Children of any 

ge. of 


Voluntary 
Assistance in 
Elementary 
Grades. 


New or 
Different Lines 
Work. 
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ners find they can be most helpful. These cards may 
be obtained at ten centsadozen. This will also dem- 
onstrate the amount of service which we as experts 
are willing or able to give free of charge to protect 
our nation’s future. You will note that the card 
contains the activities mentioned in our previous 
letter. To make this somewhat more explicit, the 
head of ‘‘Home Visiting’’ may include the imparting 
of definite knowledge of the nearest maternity hos- 
pital, children’s hospital, milk station, soup kitchen, 
free dispensary, and day nursery, with an explana- 
tion of the value of each, and in the case of foreign 
immigrant mothers, always with as much English as 
can tactfully be introduced. Under the head of 
‘‘Mothers’ Meetings’’ we would include the arranging 
for special speakers to make more explicit to the 
mothers the value of the activities already men- 
tioned, some of the fundamental principles of the kin- 
dergarten, such as self-activity, hand work, wholesome 
stories, pictures, songs, games, etc. Where neces- 
sary, we would suggest that an interpreter be present, 
but where possible, that the instruction be given in 
English, and conversation in English be encouraged. 
Where it is possible, an afternoon cup of tea or coffee, 
with a bit of bread or cracker, is a great social 
addition to these meetings. Their expense can usu- 
ally be met by some philanthropic person or some 
church organization. 

We know how much more permanent our work 
becomes when we can have the co-operation of the 
home. We know from experience how much encour- 
agement is given to the poor, oftentimes overworked, 
mother by a few words of praise concerning her 
children’s manifestations of growth. I need not 
enumerate the scores of ways in which the kinder- 
gartner can enrich the home life of a young family 
by her expert knowledge. We know how these 
visits in the home afford opportunities for us to 
explain the value of the kindergarten in particular, 
and of education in general. 

If to this we add the plea for the lonely, homesick 
foreign immigrant mothers, shut away by the lack of 
knowledge of our language from all communication 
with the great American world in which their hus- 
bands have entered, and which is fast absorbing the 
interests of their children, are we asking too much 
when we suggest that kindergartners can serve our 
country in a unique and most helpful way by vol- 
unteering an hour a week of out-of-school time to 
visit in the homes that need their faith in child life 
and their rich supply of resources? 

Under the head of “‘Day Nurseries’? we would 


include a quiet, tactful observation of sanitary con- 
ditions, suggestions, and personal help in story- 
telling, back-yard gardening, and free excursions. 
It has been found that simpler forms of hand work, 
ball games, and finger songs have usually been 
welcomed by the attendants at day nurseries. Other 
forms of helpfulness will arise from the visiting of 
these nurseries, if we show the right degree of intelli- 
gence and a sympathetic attitude, and our help in 
this direction can add much to the lives of the 
children. We know the inest’mable value of happi- 
ness to a little child; how it is needed by the young 
life as much as sunshine is needed by the flowers. 
Have we not most of us seen weary little faces 
brighten and half-starved little bodies become alert 
because of some bright, happy emotion which we 
have known how to awaken? We know, or we claim 
to know, that sadness and gloom are poison to the 
mind of a child, who cannot yet reason about or 
rise above the gloom. 


We are constantly preaching 
the gospel of joy. 


Can we not give some after- 
school hours to older boys and girls by forming some 
story-telling group in our neighborhood homes or 
church parlors; by joining some tramping expedi- 
tions or other wholesome spending of leisure time 
while fathers are away at the front and mothers are 
sad-hearted and overtaxed with double duties? We 
know how to enter into the simple pleasures of chil- 
dren and to enrich them as many an untrained or 
half-trained woman could not do. We know, or we 
claim to know, the influence of mere material en- 
vironment, what cleanliness can do to add _ self- 
respect and what a cheerful and attractive looking 
room can do to bring serenity. Are we making the 
most of this knowledge in our schoolrooms? It 
takes only a few potted plants or a few attractive 
pictures, some cheap cheese cloth curtains kept fresh 
and white, oftentimes by the voluntary offering of 
some interested mother to launder them, a vase or 
two of winter foliage, to help turn the dreariest school- 
room into a pleasing, homelike surrounding and 
make it a harmonious and happy background for 
the children’s activities. It is true that this takes 
some little extra effort, possibly, on our part, but let 
us remember the young men in the cantonment who 
are drilling for their part in this great world service 
by hours and hours of fatiguing labor and exercise, 
and the experts who are giving of their valuable 
time to the dull work of preparing tables and sta- 
tistics in the routine of organization, and the tre- 
mendous work which the “dollar-a-year men” are 
doing. 


. 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 


Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 


can send you a good one. 


Practical in its "make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 


chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The Carpenter 
Bradley’s Modern Trade Pictures 


These pictures represent ten of the most important 
modern trades, all having an intimate relation to 
the daily lives of the children. The pictures are 
fine Ruxtoninque prints from half-tone engravings 
of photographs from life, each plate bearing a 
marginal verse from a kindergarten song relating to 
the subject. Size of plate, 1014 inches. 


Ten plates in portfolio 
Price per set, $0.50; postage, $0.15 
Send for descriptive circular 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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We need not speak of the value which is already 
being emphasized of gardening and how every indi- 
vidual effort towards producing more garden stuff is 
helping to provide food for ourselves and our less 
fortunate allies who are fighting our battles on 
European ground, but we know, or we claim to know, 
that gardening can be so taught that it will mean 
much more than the mere production of food; that 
by means of it the children can hear the inaudible 
voice of the Creator calling upon them to see the 
manifestations of a power greater than man’s. Our 
Thanksgiving exercises have many times brought to 
minds even of little children the feeling of awe and 
genuine thanksgiving for the miracle of the harvest 
which is so evident when we contrast the tiny seed with 
the full-grown fruit or vegetable. Can we not make 
more universal this spiritual significance of the garden 
to others outside of our own kindergarten circles? 

Do we need to re-emphasize the value of music 
in awakening and deepening the right emotions in 
children? In our former letter we alluded to what 
the Commissioner of Education has recommended: 
that concerts be planned for as part of the utilization 
of our too often empty churches. We need not 
speak of the value of stories which have the power 
of lifting a child out of his own narrow. meager 
experiences into worlds of broader life and activity. 
We know, or we claim to know, how to transform 
caprice into law; how to develop order and organi- 
zation out of individualism and chaos such as arises 
when many young, untrained lives are brought 
together. Can we not keep in mind the enormous 
value of gaining as quickly as possible glad voluntary 
co-operation and respect for authority which our 
training has given us the power to do? 

Under the head of ‘Voluntary Assistance in 
Elementary Grades’’ we would include the telling 
of stories, the organization of story-telling leagues 
among the children themselves, the teaching of some 
of the hand work which is suitable for children of 
this age. We are very fond of proclaiming that the 
elementary grades should build upon the experiences 
and training already gained by the children in the 
kindergarten, and that the teachers should review 
with their children past experiences in order to keep 
alive the memories of bygone days. We need not 
speak of the value of keeping all education a con- 
nected whole, but are we doing all we can to give 
the primary grade teacher across the hall a clearer 
idea of what the children have learned to love in the 
kindergarten; along what lines their interests have 
been awakened and nurtured? Have we helped 

these primary grade teachers to plan how to build 
up on these foundations already laid and thus save 
time and add vivid interest to their more formal 
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work of reading and writing by connecting it with 
past happy experiences in the kindergarten? Is there 
a better way of helping our nation’s future citizen- 
rulers than by helping the teachers of the next grade 
to enrich the lives of their children, and to receive 
from them suggestions and help in ourown work? Is 
it not possible for many of us to volunteer an hour 
a week for some such service as this? 

Under the heading of ‘‘Excursions’’ we would 
include tramping expeditions to woods or parks, to 
factories or industrial centers, that older children 
may get clearer ideas of the life of our nation, the 
arranging of excursions to the right kind of moving 
pictures, and such Red Cross work as could be 
introduced suitably, together with a sympathetic 
interest in their already organized forms of activity, 
such as Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl organizations, 
and junior church leagues. There is scarcely any 
gift that we can lay upon the altar of service greater 
than this of keeping cheerful and wholesome the 
young life about us, thus inevitably reacting upon 
the discouraged and disheartening influence of too 
many homes. 

This is but the enumeration of a few things 
which our professional training and practical experi- 
ence in applying this training have given to us. 
Will you not therefore present to your group some 
such argument as the one inadequately conveyed in 
this letter, and ask for voluntary pledges of special 
service along some one of these lines, and when 
possible, see to it that a record is kept of the number 
of hours thus given to our nation’s welfare? We 
should like, as a Committee, to be able to present 
to the I. K. U., at its meeting in Chicago next June, 
such a splendid record of valuable service as would 
cause the world outside to realize for what the 
kindergarten stands and the value of its principles 
as a national asset. But we would like you to enlist 
until the end of the war. 

The different new lines of work will be left to 
each branch. If you are successful and can write us 
concerning new projects, we will pass the word on 
to the other branches. If your organization can join 
in this concrete work we shall be glad to forward to 
you any new suggestions or methods of work which 
may come to us from other kindergarten centers. 


With an earnest desire for your co-operation, we 
remain, 


Cordially yours, 
ELIZABETH WOODWARD, 
SuE NORTHEY, 
LovuIsE ALDER, 
HARRIET Hickox HELLER, 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, Chairman, 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By ZoE MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. Published in 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Care- 


fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 
200 words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. All pictures in colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Primary Grades 


through 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Club Work on Social Service 
Lines 

THe Executive Board of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Kindergarten 
Club voted at the beginning of 
the year to direct all the activities 
of the club along social service 
lines. It was thought best to for- 
get kindergarten problems this 
year and devote the energies of 
the club to the great need every- 
where in these strious times. To 
accomplish this, special commit- 
tees were appointed to work with 
the regular officers and executive 
board. 

Each member of the club was 
asked to serve on at least one of 
the following committees: Civics, 
Conservation, Educational, Social, 
Red Cross, and Press. The result 
has been most gratifying, and 
much has already been accom- 
plished. 

Through the Civics Committee, 
the club became affiliated with the 
Springfield Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Besides the membership 
fee, a contribution of $25 has been 
made to help in the splendid work 
the Federation is doing among the 
girls of the city. This committee 
also collected two hundred and 
fifty books which were sent to the 
soldiers’ camp at Ayer, Mass. It 
has arranged definite periods of 
story telling in the Children’s 
Home and the Doane Orphanage, 
and high school girls are given an 
opportunity to help in this work. 
An exhibit of war cartoons, by the 
noted artist, Louis Raemaekers, 
also arranged by this committee in 
the City Library, attracted many 
people and helped to swell the Red 
Cross fund. 

In November, the Conservation 
Committee sent a letter to all the 
public schools asking that the kin- 
dergartners and primary teachers 
be urged to give up the usual gift 
of candy to their children at 
Christmas time and devote this 
money to the help of the children 
of France. The response was most 
cordial. The children were told 
of the plan and were eager to co- 
operate and sacrifice their Christ- 
mas candy for this purpose. Over 
$100 was contributed in this way, 
and it was sent directly to Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who will 
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use it judiciously in helping needy 
French children. 

The Red Cross Committee has 
registered at Red Cross headquar- 
ters and a group of club members 
spend one afternoon a week there. 
Later the club will help with Junior 
Red Cross work. 

A musicale, consisting of Christ- 
mas stories told by Miss Hattie 
Twichell to the accompaniment 
of appropriate music played by 
Mrs. C. D. Reid, was held at the 
twilight hour on a Sunday after- 
noon, for the benefit of the children 
among the sufferers of the Halifax 
disaster, and this netted $35. 

A rummage sale brought in the 
good sum of $81, and this, with 
the membership fees, has made it 
possible for the club to contribute 
to the various “drives’’ as they 
have been presented. 

The regular meetings have been 
well attended and the speakers 
have brought information and in- 
spiration. One talk which was 
especially interesting was given by 
Rev. A. P. Reccord on the Cana- 
dian Experiment in the Education 
of Returned Soldiers. 

The club stands ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity for 
service which comes to it, and 
there is a good spirit of co-opera- 
tion and patriotism. 


A California Program 


THE Southern California Kin- 
dergarten Club has planned its 
program for the year so as to 
include the three lines of work 
suggested by the I. K. U.: 

a. Legislation. While this is 
not a legislative year in California, 
the Club has one member on the 
State Council of Education and 
one on the Southern California 
Council of Education. Both Coun- 
cils are not only making a study of 
present-day laws, but are getting 
ready to initiate new and _ better 
ones. 

b. Education. The suggestions 
made under this head are being 
carried out, not so much as a club 
activity, but through individual 
schools as part of the general and 
definite policy of the school sys- 


tem. The Study Section of the 
Club also emphasizes this line of 
work. 

c. Social Service. One meeting 
has been devoted especially to 
Child Welfare Agencies. At this 
meeting it was voted to buy a 
$100 Liberty Bond, with the hope 
that when the war is over it may 
be used in reconstructive work for 
little children, probably abroad. 
The Club also gives $100 for local 
welfare work. 

The Study Section is taking up 
“Present-Day Tendencies in Pri- 
mary Education,’’ and meetings 
are devoted to reports of work 
being done at such centers as San 
Francisco Normal School, Chicago 
University, Columbia University, 
and public schools in various 
places. 


A Unique Christmas Card 


THE Chicago Kindergarten Club 
placed on sale this year a unique 
Christmas card which brought in 
most gratifying returns. The card 
represented a ragged little girl 
carrying a doll and a United States 
flag, with a, Jack-in-the-box deco- 
rated with a Red Cross and show- 
ing the head of “Uncle Sam.” 
The message read: 


“My gifts have gone to France 
To help her children live, 
And so to you, this year, 
Just Christmas love | give.”’ 


The cards were put on the mar- 
ket at Thanksgiving time, and 
within about three weeks forty- 
five thousand had been sold at 
five cents each, making a good 
sum for the orphans of France. 


A Silver Anniversary in Buffalo 


OvER one hundred kindergart- 
ners assembled in the Chapter 
House at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 
evening of November eighth, to 
enjoy a supper in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
Buffalo Kindergarten Union. 

The president, Miss Myra 
Brush, presided, and the program, 
in charge of Miss Mary Watkins, 
proved of great interest and enjoy- 
ment to all. It began in true kin- 
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dergarten style with the singing of 
that greeting sacred to all kinder- 
gartners, Good Evening to You, and 
ended with the mysterious disap- 
pearance of lights and the appear- 
ance of a huge birthday cake car- 
ried by Froebel himself, who, 
silently, but effectively, with a 
printed banner, cried ‘“‘Kindergar- 
ten for Every Child.” 

During intervals in the course 
of the supper, short talks were 
given by members of the Union, 
former officers, and _ others. 
Among these was a history of the 
Union given by Miss Nellie John- 
son. Miss Johnson described 
some of the early meetings. With 
Miss Ella C. Elder as its first 
president and sixteen other mem- 
bers, the Union was organized in 
1892. The membership rapidly 
increased and the interests and 
activities widened until at present 
the Union is co-operating with 
many other agencies interested in 
child welfare and the kindergar- 
ten cause. In 1896 the organiza- 
tion became a branch of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union and 
since then has sent delegates to its 
annual conventions. 

Miss Johnson spoke particularly 
of the faithful work of Miss Elder 
for the cause, and she closed her 
interesting talk with a beautiful 
tribute to Miss Elder made by 
Mr. John G. Milburn at the time 
of the ‘Pan-American Exposition.”’ 
He said: ‘‘I am justly proud of 
the Free Kindergartens of Buffalo 
and wish to say that their success 
is due to the untiring industry and 
efficiency of Miss Elder.”” It may 
be added by those who know of 
Miss Elder’s work now that what 
was true sixteen years ago is 
emphatically true to-day. 

An interesting report of the 
meetings of the I. K. U. was given 
by Miss Elder. Two convention 
programs were shown, one of an 
early date and one of recent date. 
The growth of the I. K. U. in 
interests and in power was easily 
recognized by the difference in size 
and scope of these two programs. 
1° Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny, an hon- 
orary member of the Union, made 
a pleasing address, urging kinder- 
gartners to assist the doctors and 
mothers in keeping child life nor- 
mal under the unusual conditions 
which the war brings. 

Among the other speakers were: 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound, 100-page (9x12) book 
of illustrated plans and helps that 
place the volume at the head of all 
similar publications. This compen- 
dium of good things, equal to an 
ordinary volume of 400 pages, will 
be sent to you free of cost for prompt 
payment of inclosed bill for your 
subscription to The School Century. 
The book contains the following :— 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 
Book is its practical school plans for 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special 
days is included. All plans are well 
illustrated and directions are given 
for working them out in your school. 
They have all been tried and found 
good. The plans will enliven your 
school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper 
folding, paper cutting, drawing and 
woodwork. The handicraft exer- 
cises are well illustrated with full 
diagrams and directions for doing 
the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in 
busy work and hand work for pupils 
in the primary grades is a series of 
busy work calendars with illustra- 
tions and instructions for making 
them. Each calendar will serve for 
busy work throughout the month. 
There is one for each school month 
in the year. 


THE NEW TEACHERS’ 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used 
successfully. They include pro- 
grams for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln Day, Washington Day, 
Longfellow Day, Arbor Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and 
Playground 


A variety of games suitable for 
the playground and for indoor exer- 
cises add to the practical value of 
the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular 
school songs published in past years 
in -The School Century are given 
with words and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language 
teaching, prepared by a half dozen 
different authors good at writing 
language stories, are included in this 
department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. Theauthors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Eugene Field, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps ever Published 


PRICE 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, IIl. 
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Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 


Free Normal Course by Correspondence 


for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed them- 
selves of this Opportunity to become proficient. 


The Business and High School Palmer Method 
Manual is ready. Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature. 
Inquiries solicited. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 
120 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicigo, Ill. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Br. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DRE. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s —— with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail Advertising. Also — and 
quantity on 6,000 nati mailing lists, 99%, 
guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 


Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 


Farmers, Etec. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples cf fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1007-t Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


St.Louis 


Short-Story Writing 


Miss Tucker, a kindergartner from 
Japan; Miss Lovell, who read the 
minutes of the first meeting; and 
the following former presidents: 
Miss Elder, Miss Oppenheimer, 
Miss Johnson, Mrs. Bradbury, 
Miss Herrick, Miss McCausland, 
and Miss Watkins. 

Miss Watkins spoke feelingly of 
what Miss Elder meant to her and 
to all Buffalo kindergartners, and 
as an expression of such apprecia- 
tion a silver card tray was pre- 
sented to Miss Elder by the kin- 
dergartners. 

Miss Brush concluded this most 
enjoyable silver anniversary with 
a hearty invitation to all to join 
the ‘‘Buffalo Kindergarten Union.” 

EpnA M. SHAW, 
Secretary. 


A Program of Self-Supervision 


THE members of the Bay City 
(Mich.) Branch of the I. K. U., 
in the absence of a supervisor over 
their kindergartens, have devised 
what they consider a very success- 
ful and helpful plan of self-super- 
vision. At the September meet- 
ing, which began the second year 
of the club, a program of subjects 
was planned which covered the 
various phases of the kindergarten 
in a general way, including a talk 
by the primary supervisor on 
What the  First-Grade Teacher 
Should Expect of Kindergarten Chil- 
dren. Each meeting is in charge 
of two teachers who collect all the 
new material they can find on 
their subject and lead the discus- 
sions. 

The teachers are giving a great 
deal of time to free construction 
with paper, cloth, and wood. The 
results of these experiments are 
reported and specimens considered 
especially good are exhibited. 

Visits to kindergartens of other 
cities are recounted and discussed, 
problems in methods and manage- 
ment which from time to time 
arise are talked over. 

This part of the meeting is fol- 
lowed by a social hour so that all 
feel much is gained in promoting 
a feeling of good fellowship and 
harmony as well as gaining a 
broader knowledge of up-to-date 
ideas than any one teacher would 
have time for. 

FRANCES E. LUIBRAND. 


Kindergarten Speech Clinic 


A Kindergarten Speech Clinic, 
the first in America, has been 
opened by the Public School 
Speech Teachers’ Association, Bos- 
ton, under the direction of Dr. 
Walter B. Swift. The meeting, 
which marked the formal opening 
of the clinic, was held at the 
Wheelock School, January 18, and 
the program consisted of talks on 
subjects related to the develop- 
ment of speech in children, such 
as What Mothers Have Done to 
Make the Baby Talk, What Mothers 
Ought to Do to Make the Normal 
Baby Talk, Froebel Principles and 
Baby Speech Education, Signs of 
Sickness in the Baby's Voice. The 
clinic is for children under six 
years, and aims to secure better 
and faster speech development in 
normal children, to correct speech 
defects in children who have imper- 
fect speech, to improve the speech 
of backward children, and to help 
exceptional children. Miss M. R. 
Franklin, secretary of the Speech 


Teachers’ Association, is Clinic 
Manager, and applications are 
made to her at the Wheelock 
School. 
Thrift Stamps 
TEACHERS everywhere should 


interest themselves and their chil- 
dren in the purchase of Thrift 
Cards and Thrift Stamps, as au- 
thorized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. These stamps may be pur- 


chased at any post office or bank, 
and full information will be given 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A 
BETTER POSITION 


Register Now. Enrollment Fee One Dollar 


Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,’’ free to mem- 
bers. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 


Our Speciat Fietp: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyo- 
ming. 

One agency.that does the work of many. 
The largest in the West. 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 
OUR MOTTO *‘ SERVICE"’ 


Tee Rome Corres School, Deg! 36 Springfield Mass. 
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in regard to filling a Thrift Card 
and later exchanging it for a War 
Certificate Stamp. small 
amounts which may be saved in 
this form make it an attractive 
investment to children, and the 


feeling of satisfaction and _ self- 
respect which comes with the 
possession of a U. S. Government 
security may be shared by many 
who would not save their pennies 
in any other way. 


Better Motion Pictures 


TEACHERS 


everywhere 
struggling with the problem of 


are 


better motion pictures, and in 
most centers their success is indif- 
ferent. Teachers find it difficult 
to find ‘‘better pictures,’’ and when 
worth-while films really are found 
managers of motion picture 
theaters hesitate about booking 
them, for it is unfortunately an 
established fact that the average 
so-called ‘‘better picture’’ does not 
bring profit to the theater, and the 
theater manager, like any other 
business man, deals in the goods 
that sell the best. 

Paramount Pictures Corporation 
believes it has solved the ‘‘better 
pictures’ problem in presenting 
Benjamin Chapin’s The Son of 
Democracy, a series of ten stories, 
each complete in itself, each con- 
suming thirty minutes in the screen 
presentation. One is to be released 
each week, and the first is to be 
ready early in February. 

The Son of Democracy is made 
up of dramas from the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Benjamin 


Chapin, a_ Lincoln authority, 
lecturer, and the best impersonator 


of the martyred President, has 
been working five years on it. The 
Son of Democracy begins with 


the birth of Abraham Lincoln in 
the famous log cabin. It shows 
the strong influence of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, her sweet charac- 
ter, the rough, uneducated Tom 
Lincoln, and young Abe’s efforts to 
learn to read and write. Later, The 
Son of Democracy portrays Lincoln's 
war problems, his convictions re- 
garding slavery, and treats with 
great sympathy the conflict of ideas 
between the North and South. 

In an effort to convince the 
theater manager of the value 
of ‘better films,’’ Paramount is 
making an appeal to educators and 
club women for the support of 
The Son of Democracy. 

Teachers interested the 
‘better films’” movement can get 
The Son of Democracy for their 
town by calling upon the theater 
managers and insisting that the 
production be booked. 


EPAGES 


TUBES 
WILL MEND IT 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every: Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 

Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 


Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 


Economical Menus 


and Directions for 
Marketing. By 


Professor M. S. Rose. 
20 cents. 
Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 


Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 


By Professor I. 
M. Stewart. 


15 cents. 
Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 
and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade shou!d know about our popular and 
successful Home Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Bethods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. eatalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used fn al! the pubhe schools of 
New York for ee ee years, and 
Most ail the Boards of Education 'a 
the principal cities, Send for ili- 

Ustrated catalog 4th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
rda, sighed cloth, Diack dia- 


NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATE 
90-33-24 Vesey 


Shey Biew York, 


Paper and Tablets 
have Doubled in 


Price. Pencils have 


Advanced. 


You can help cut down the 
high cost of writing materials for 
the children, by arranging for more 
individual work at the blackboard. 
Crayons are inexpensive. 

Use the best, buy the cele- 
brated Waltham brand or the 
Hygeia Dustless. 


THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON CO. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

and 


tery, 
@ercial, forme! and Civil Service 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Civil Service Ezaminations. 


Return of Miss Curtis from France 


Miss Fanniebelle Curtis and 
Miss Mary Orr have returned from 
France. Miss Curtis and Miss 
Orr were members of a commis- 
sion sent to France and England 
by the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Conservation of the Children 


‘of America during the War, in the 


interests of child welfare and 
especially to study the effect of 
war upon children. 

Their mission was indorsed by 
the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, and Miss Curtis was. 
the representative of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. 


Kindergarten Unit for France 


Miss Curtis will gladly receive 
applications in writing for mem- 
bership in a Kindergarten Unit for 
France. Letters of application 
should contain the following data: 

Name and age of candidate. 

Name of kindergarten training 
school of which candidate is a 
graduate. 

If college graduate, so state. 

Languages spoken. 


Experience: Teaching, social 
service, Red Cross work. 
References. 


Good health is necessary, and 


candidate must speak the French 
language fluently. This latter 
qualification is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

If candidate can pay all or part 
of a year’s expenses in France, this 
should also be stated. 

Note:—The pioneer member of 
the Unit is already selected and 
financed by Miss Mary Moore 


Orr, of Brooklyn Heights, New 
York City. 
Address all applications to 


Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Book Notices 


BUGLE CALLS OF LIBERTY. By 
Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth 
and Paul Mayo Paine, M.A. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Price, $0.60. 

This ‘‘National Reader of Patri- 
otism’”’ aims to give in a form 
adapted for school use some of 
the stirring speeches which have 
aroused our people to action in 
the great crises in our history, so 
that children may learn to appre- 
ciate the underlying principles of 
this great war in which we are 
involved—the addresses of Patrick 
Henry, Daniel Webster, Abraham 
Lincoln, William McKinley, and 
so on up to the appeals of President 
Wilson, Robert Lansing, Rene 
Viviani, and Lloyd George. In 
addition the history surrounding 
each of these great speeches is 
given in a simple, interesting story, 
and the best patriotic poetry is 
included. 

This is a timely contribution to 
the school material of the day and 
should be widely used in the 
reading classes of the upper grades. 
It would be well worth while, also, 
to include it in the home reading, 
not only for the benefit of children, 
but for adults who wish to have 
in a convenient form the master- 
pieces of patriotic literature. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 
Written and printed for the Free 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


This valuable pamphlet, pre- 
pared by the Newark Free Public 
Library for the benefit of the 
young people of Newark, gives in 
a simple, readable form informa- 
tion about our national song which 
should be placed in the hands of the- 
young people of our whole country. 
It tells how and when the poem: 
was written, the banner about 
which it was written, a short story 
of the author’s life, the poem itself, 
notes on war music and national’ 
songs, and helpful suggestions for 
use in teaching the poem to chil- 
dren or to foreign-born Americans. 
This library has done a splendid’ 
bit of patriotic service in issuing 
such a pamphlet at this time, and’ 
its example may well be followed! 
by other libraries or publishers. 


Boys AND GIRLS OF COLONIAL 


Days. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Illustrated by Uldene- 
Shriver. <A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago. Price, $0.60. 


A book which will stimulate 
patriotism in the boys and girls of 
to-day is this collection of original 
stories of the early days of the’ 
Pilgrims, of the relation of the 
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Colonists to the Indians, of the 
days of Salem witchcraft, and of 
the period of the Revolution, with 
Washington as commander of the 
army, and later stories of his serv- 
ice as president. 


IN MOTHER GOOSE 
LAND. By Mary M. Higgins. 
Illustrated by Nell Hatt. 
Newson & Co., New York. 

A book of stories based upon 
Mother Goose rhymes is always 
of interest and enjoyment to every 
normal child, and this supplemen- 
tary reader for the first and second 
grades has this material for its 
foundation. The stories are sim- 
ple in form and will help in expres- 
sive reading as well as in drama- 
tization. They are related to the 
various holidays of the year. An 
introduction, to be read to the 
children, takes up the question, 
“Who was Mother Goose?” and 
gives a little historical information 
which will be new to many. The 
book is especially well made and 
_ illustrated. 


THE QUEER LITTLE TAILOR. 
Julia Darrow Cowles. 
trated by Dorothy 
A. Flanagan Co., 
Price, $0.50. 

This ‘‘queer little tailor’ grew 
tired of working on the same kind 
of trousers every day for thirteen 
years in the ‘‘odd little shop on a 
crooked, crooked street in a quaint 
little town,’ and so he ran away 
to the green wood and did tailoring 
and repairing for the birds and 
insects and for all who were ragged 
and needy. It is a fanciful little 
tale, with a lesson in kindness and 
charity. 


By 
Illus- 


Dulin. 
Chicago. 


STANDARDS FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF EFFICIENCY IN PALMER 
METHOD HANDWRITING. By A. 
N. Palmer. The A. N. Palmer 
Co., New York. 

A set of eight standards, one for 
each of the eight elementary school 
grades, for measuring adequately 
the penmanship of pupils in posi- 
tion, movement, speed, and form 
has been devised by the author of 
the Palmer Method of Writing. 
The set contains facsimile repro- 
ductions of pupils’ penmanship, 
grade by grade, which were 
selected from more than 5,000 
specimens written by pupils under 


STORY TELLING BOOKS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


“We have seen no book that does everything in every 

é way quite as much to our satisfaction as do these fifty 
stories, which are just long enough and just short enough 
STORIES to be used by the teacher without cutting and without 
in stories by such authors as olstoi, Hawthorne, ickens, 

HILDREN NEED | Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond 
(= mad | Alden and many others." —Journal of Education 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


A working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for kindergartners, grade teachers, or mothers, 
which covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. It contains story programs covering 
fifty-two carefully selected interests of childhood and 


including the titles and sources of over one hundred and 
fifty stories. 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A remarkable book, covering in one volume the entire field of supplementary 
contains stories on every subject and for all occasions—five distinct departments, 
divisions, 135 stories—compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and 


books. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO: 
Hoover Bros. 


literature. It 
seventeen title 
latter-day children’s 


ATLANTA 
Thomas Charles Co. 


KANSAS CITY: 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN 


FFB ah EAGLE PENCIL CO 
NEW YORK 


EAGLE 


tnx 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Eagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 
It is important to know that these Pencils possess several unique and indispensable qualities for kinder- 
garten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


New York 


Kindergarten 
Supplies 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


We are headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
to the Kindergarten. We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 


material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 
and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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the observation of skilled instruct- 
ors. To go with the penmanship 
evaluation standards Mr. Palmer 
has designed a tabulating pad 
which reduces the time usually 
taken to survey and grade a class 
in penmanship. These standards 
will be a valuable help to teachers 
and supervisors of penmanship. 


Tue (The Weav- 
er’s Shuttle). By Marie Ebert. 
Published by the author, South 
Orange, N. J. Price, $0.75. 
For sale by Arnold Ebert, South 
Orange, N. J. 

In answer to repeated requests 
to explain in detail some of the 
possibilities of the ‘Building 
Unit,’”’ Miss Ebert has prepared 
this booklet giving many diagrams 
and directions for interesting 
forms. “The Building Unit” or 
‘Weaver's Shuttle” is a system of 
paper folding which requires no 
pasting. It was developed by 
Miss Ebert some time ago and has 
been in use in schools where it has 
become known. It is also useful 
to mothers and all who come in 
contact with children, for it fur- 
nishes a delightful form of occupa- 
tion. The booklet gives more 
than fifty lessons. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency of 
Chicago, which for the past fifteen 
years has been doing business at 
623 S. Wabash Ave., has moved 
its quarters to the New Kimball 
Building, 25 Jackson Boule- 
vard. The constant increase in 
the business of the Agency has 
made this removal necessary. 
The Agency’s new pamphlet 
Teaching as a Business contains 
interesting chapters on salaries as 
affected by the war, and much in- 
formation of value to teachers 
and others engaged in Educational 
work. Sent free to any address. 

To bring its business nearer to 
many of its clients the Agency has 
established branch offices at 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, at 
Spokane, Washington, and Denver, 
Colorado. These places haye been 
chosen because they are large cen- 
ters of population in which there 
are many good schools. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE. 
than — teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don’t let your Eyes Tow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubri.ate A ply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good yes for a lifetime. No 
poh Pde Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy hhicago, for Book of the Eye free 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or. two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 

Card Sewing, $0.50 

Crayon Work and $0.50 

Mat Weaving, $o.2 

Christmas swine Cards, $0.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


New York—437-5th Ave. 
Denver—Symes Bldg. 
Spokane—Peyton Bldg. 


‘‘Teaching as a Business,”’ 
with chapters on War, Salaries, etc., sent 
free. Thirty-third year. One fee regis- 
ters in all. 


New and Effective Busy Work for Kindergartens and Primary Grades 


BRADLEY’S Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects made with straight lines, with the fewest necessary curves to 
make the partscomplete. Cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). They are then 
colored with crayon or water colors. When finished the design has been transformed into an attractive paper toy. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material they have ever used for firat steps 
im paper cutting and Sar It is also excellent as an educational pastime for use in the home. 


No. 8213 THE FAMIL No. 8215 MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 
No. 8214 ALICE IN WONDERLAND SERIES No. 8216 MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY : : : : Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO® Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Mid-Year Term Opens February Ist, 1918 


Kindergarten andElementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chi- 
cago’s most exclusive residential neighbor- 
hoods. For free catalog address Registrar, 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
923 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten 2d Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 9 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods, undergraduate and ad- 
vanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Special courses in Play- 
ground. Stories and Industrial Art. Practice schools. Dormitories 


on College grounds. Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union Convention held in Chicago, June 
24-30. For illustrated announcement of Summer School, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September 11th, 1917 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates 
garten and First Grade. 


for Kinder- 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CLEVELAND KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Founded in 1894 


Regular course of three years prepares for Kindergarten and Primar sitions. 
methods, with observation fn Montessori School. . ‘Addres 


Lectures in Montessori 
s NETTA FARIS, Principal. 
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